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ORKMEN excavating the site 

for a new atomic energy 

establishment on Winfrith 
Heath, Dorset, dug up ten unexploded 
bombs. A local museum is expected to 
find room for them alongside its flint 
arrow-head collection. 


8 


British Railways are to be con- 
gratulated on their triumph in taking 
the whine out of their Southern Region 
diesel electrics. Now to work the same 
trick with Southern Region passengers. 


B 


Critics of the Government are 
saying that a typical example of unneces- 
sary expenditure was Mr. Thorney- 
croft’s recent visit to Dundee to speak 


ent? 


encouragement to the Scottish Savings 
Movement. 
a 


AccorDING to a Political and 
Economic Planning broad-sheet the 
Hulton Readership Survey indicates 
that dog-owning in Britain, after a 
relapse, has recovered slightly. Where 
the Hulton Survey comes into it is not 
clear, except to suggest that people who 
read a dog will read anything, even a 
Political and Economic Planning broad- 
sheet. 

B 


Mr. C. J. M. Acporr, Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary for Commonwealth 
Relations, spoke warmly to a recent 
dinner audience on the subjects of 
world responsibilities, Mr. Pearson’s 
Nobel Peace Prize, N.A.T.O., the 
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Colombo Plan, the Middle East and 
the United Nations. All good stuff, but 
hardly triggered off by the occasion 
the annual Colchester Oyster Feast. 


B 


Next August’s arrangements for the 
Duke of Bedford’s stately home are 
already announced, and will include a 


congress of nudists. It has not been 


mp 


decided whether this attraction will be 
covered by the usual half-crown at the 
gate. 
8 

News that Harwell’s “Pluto” has 
begun to provide intense neutron fluxes 
through loops in the radiation zone of 
the core of the reactor of composite fuel 
element uranium-aluminium alloy plates 
controlled by cadmium sheathed signal 
arms surrounded by a graphite reflector 
sealed into a helium-filled steel tank is 
interesting, but suggests that scientists 
in command of such a vocabulary could 
find a more reassuring term for the 
process—especially among local 
residents—than “going critical.” 


B 


TRADESMEN of Heacham, Norfolk, 
have put up a sign asking motorists to 
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go through instead of using the new 
by-pass opened last year. Mr. Harold 
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Watkinson sees in this a 
avenue of retreat. 


splendid 


B 


Tue “unlikely appointment” of Mr. 
Robert J. Sainsbury, well-known grocer, 
to the panel assessing works of art 
offered in lieu of tax was recently the 
subject of comment in the Evening News. 
The most unlikely thing about it, for 
any student of State appointments, 
came out farther down the column, 
when Mr. Sainsbury told the inter- 
viewer that he had had a life-long 
interest in art—and showed him “some 
of his art collections.” 


B 


A PERSONAL-COLUMN advertiser asks 
“Can anyone help a man _ whose 


ae 


inherent honesty and kindly tempera- 





ment have no place in modern 


business?” No. 
B 


TELEVISION viewers, encouraged to 
believe that only their eyes and their 
mental processes could sustain injury, 
have been alarmed to read that they are 
in danger of thrombosis as well unless 
they “get up and move about at least 
once an hour.” Only I.T.A. viewers, 
who get up and move four times more 
often than this, feel really safe. 
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Leasehold Peer 
How wonderful one day to be 
A lord and not a cipher, 
But father didn’t think of me— 
He only bought a Lifer. 








Have Fun in the Upp 


Lord Greatheart answers YOUR peerage problems 


r | YHE news from Westminster seems 
to suggest that almost any of you 
may now find yourselves elevated, 

perhaps quite unexpectedly, to the 
House of Lords, and it would never do 
if you weren’t able to make the most 
of it, would it? For some of you the 
experience may be a little overpowering 
at first, but I do not think a peer who 
takes a few sensible precautions will find 
the life so bad—in fact I would not be 
surprised if after a while it did not turn 
out to be the greatest fun! 

Of course, one thing all you new 
creations will have to remember is that 
you have not got to bother with found- 
ing a stuffy old dynasty. All that kind 
of thing went out with the Attlees! 
Nowadays no one need be more than a 
life peer, just like a judge or a bishop, 
and there is no call for the kiddies to be 
peers as well, as there used to be under 
the Labour government. 

Though I dare say that with all the 
new excitement we are promised in the 
Upper House, the girls and boys all 
sitting together and so on, the younger 
generation may not be so coy about 
taking their seats there as they used to 
be. Once Tony Wedgwood Benn 
realizes that he may still meet Mrs. 
Castle and Mrs. Braddock and Miss 
Horsburgh, disguised as baronesses, in 
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‘Forty years on when afar and asunder... 


Another Place, he may come to the 
conclusion that perhaps it is quite 
amusing there after all! 

So I think the best thing I can do is 
go right ahead and give you a few useful 
tips on how to make the most of 
this exciting new experience that has 
suddenly come within reach of all of us. 


RANK 

You must decide in advance just 
what kind of peer you want to be. As 
your title is to die out with you, it 
cannot make any lasting difference 
whether you are a modest little baron 
or a fully-fledged duke, though of 
course I must tell you that dukes are 
expected to keep up much more of a 
“show,” to become Masters of Fox- 
hounds and to open their houses to the 
public and so on. Also, of course, the 
robes are much more expensive in the 
higher ranks. 

Another advantage of becoming a 
fairly low-ranking peer is that you have 
to find two other peers of your own rank 
to introduce you to the House, and it 
is not always by any means easy to lay 
your hands on two dukes, even since the 
Government began payment of expenses 
for attending the debates. Generally 
they are much too busy taking the half- 
crowns at their ancestral gates. 

The Government has not yet made 
public the details of how to become a 
peer, but I think it is unlikely that there 
will be many opportunities for ordinary 
folk to become bishops. 


Wuat To WEAR 

It is not generally considered “good 
taste” in the Upper House to turn out 
in anything too showy. Something 
fairly severe in red velvet is the usual 
thing, with some suitable motif in 
ermine to emphasize the classic dignity 
of the line. With this you should wear 
a simple coronet trimmed with a design 
in pearls and strawberry-leaves—and 
before you raise your eyebrows too high 
I must tell you that when we peers 
speak of “pearls” in this connection we 
are only talking about little steel balls! 





SociaL LIFE 
I remember that when I first took my 
seat in their lordships’ House I was 
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awfully afraid of making some terrible 
gaffe, such as sitting on the bench 
reserved for marquesses, or forgetting 
to refer to one of my fellow-peers as 
“the noble lord.” But as it turned out 
I had nothing to worry about, for in the 
Upper House everyone is extremely 
helpful and there is a fine esprit de 
corps, and really formality is reduced to 
a minimum. As long as you remember 
not to sit on the Throne and always to 
surrender your hearing-aid to an older 
peer if he seems to be having trouble 
in following the debate you can’t go far 
astray! 

I do not have to tell you, I am sure, 
that we do not call each other “the 
noble lord” outside the Chamber. 
“Will the noble lord, Lord X, join me 
in a glass of champagne?” is a very 
old-fashioned way of talking these days. 
“Have a champagne, Lord X,” is quite 
sufficient. 





POLITICs 

Sooner or later this subject is bound | 
to crop up, as life peers are only to be 
made on condition that they vote in the 
debates. If you are not sure which way 
you should vote you need only follow 
the noble lords sitting on the front 
bench in front of you, or if you feel that 
they are looking as lost as you, have a 
quiet word with the Whips of both 
sides and ask them what they think you 
should do. You will find them very 
ready to tell you. 

Well, I wish I had space to mention 
all the other fine things that go with 
being a peer, but perhaps that must 
wait until after the Government has 
published the rules for how to become 
one. Meanwhile, if any of my readers 
have problems connected with the 
peerage that they would like me to 
answer they should write to me 
enclosing a stamped addressed envelope 
and I will reply to them in the strictest 





confidence. B. A. Y. 
Dial TAP 
- Y lines and life are free,” 
George Herbert wrote, ' 


Sounding a gaily independent note. 

Twice-blesséd age, when equally un- 
known 

Were Viscount Tenby and the telephone. 
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VACANCY 








A Shocking Accident 


I 

EROME was called into his house- 
master’s room in the break between 

the second and the third class on a 
Thursday morning. He had no fear of 
trouble for he was a warden—the name 
that the proprietor and headmaster of a 
rather expensive preparatory school had 
chosen to give to approved, reliable 
boys in the lower forms (from a warden 
one became a guardian and finally before 
leaving, it was hoped, for Marlborough 
or Rugby, a crusader). The house- 
master, Mr. Wordsworth, sat behind his 
desk with an appearance of perplexity 
and apprehension. Jerome had the odd 
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impression when he entered that he was 
a cause of fear. 

“Sit down, Jerome,” Mr. Words- 
worth said. “All going well with the 
trigonometry?” 

Ve a.” 

“T’ve had a telephone call, Jerome. 
From your aunt. I’m afraid I have bad 
news for you.” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Your father has had an accident.” 

“Oh.” 

Mr. Wordsworth looked at him with 
some surprise. ‘‘A serious accident.” 

“Yes, sir?” 

Jerome worshipped his father: the 
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GRAHAM GREENE 


verb is exact. As man recreates God, so 
Jerome recreated his father—from a 
restless widowed author into a mysteri- 
ous adventurer who travelled in far 
places— Nice, Beirut, Majorca, even the 
Canaries. The time had arrived about 
his eighth birthday when Jerome 
believed that his father either “ran 
guns” or was a member of the British 
Secret Service. Now it occurred to him 
that his father might have been wounded 
in “a hail of machine-gun bullets.” 

Mr. Wordsworth played with the 
ruler on his desk. He seemed at a loss 
how to continue. He said “ You knew 
your father was in Naples?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Your aunt heard from the hospital 
to-day.” 

“Oh.” 

Mr. Wordsworth said with desper- 
ation “It was a street-accident.” 

“Yes, sir?” It seemed quite likely to 
Jerome that they would call it a street- 
accident. The police of course had 
fired first: his father would not take 
human life except as a last resort. 

“I’m afraid your father was very 
seriously hurt indeed.” 

7 

“In fact, Jerome, he died yesterday. 
Quite without pain.” 

“Did they shoot him through the 
heart?” 

“T beg your pardon. 
say, Jerome?” 

“Did they shoot him through the 
heart?” 

“Nobody shot him, Jerome. A pig 
fell on him.” An inexplicable con- 
vulsion took place in the nerves of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s face: it really looked 
for a moment as though he were going 
to laugh. He closed his eyes, composed 
his features, and said rapidly as though 
it were necessary to expel the story as 
rapidly as possible: “Your father was 
walking along a street in Naples when 
a pig fell on him. A shocking accident. 
Apparently in the poorer quarters of 
Naples they keep pigs on their balconies. 
This one was on the fourth floor. It 
had grown too fat. The balcony broke. 
The pig fell on your father.” 

Mr. Wordsworth left his desk rapidly 
and went to the window, turning his 
back on Jerome. He shook a little with 
emotion. 


What did you 
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Jerome said “What happened to the 
pig?” 

II 

This was not callousness on the part 
of Jerome as it was interpreted by 
Mr. Wordsworth to his colleagues (he 
even discussed with them whether 
perhaps Jerome was yet fitted to be a 
warden). Jerome was only attempting 
to visualize the strange scene and to get 
the details right. Nor was Jerome a boy 
who cried; he was a boy who brooded, 
and it never occurred to him at his 
preparatory school that the circum- 
stances of his father’s death were comic 
—they were still part of the mystery of 
life. It was later in his first term at his 
public school, when he told the story 
to his best friend, that he began to 
realize how it affected others. Naturally 
after that disclosure he was known, 
rather unreasonably, as Pig. 

Unfortunately his aunt had no sense 
of humour. ‘There was an enlarged 
snapshot of his father on the piano: a 
large sad man in an unsuitable dark suit 
posed in Capri with an umbrella (to 
guard him against sunstroke), the 
Faraglione rocks forming the back- 
ground. By the age of sixteen Jerome 
was well aware that the portrait looked 
more like the author of Sunshine and 
Shade and Rambles in the Balearics than 
an agent of the Secret Service. All the 
same he loved the memory of his father: 
he still possessed an album filled with 
picture-postcards (the stamps had been 
soaked off long ago for his other col- 
lection) and it pained him when his aunt 
embarked with strangers on the story of 
his father’s death. 

“A shocking accident,” she would 
begin, and the stranger would compose 
his or her features into the correct shape 
for interest and commiseration. Both 
reactions, of course, were false, but it 
was terrible for Jerome to see how 
suddenly, midway in her rambling dis- 
course, the interest would become 
genuine. “I can’t think how 
things can be allowed in a civilized 
country,” his aunt would say. “I sup- 
pose one has to regard Italy as civilized. 
One is prepared for all kinds of things 
abroad of course, and my brother was a 
He always carried a 
It was far less 


such 


great traveller. 
water-filter with him. 
expensive, you know, than buying all 
those bottles of mineral water. My 
brother always said that his filter paid 
for his dinner wine. You can see from 


























“1 wonder what's for forcible feeding to-day?” 


that what a careful man he was, but who 
could possibly have expected when he 
was walking along the Via Dottore 
Manuele Panucci on his way to the 
Hydrographic Museum that a pig should 
fall on him?” ‘That was the moment 
when the interest became genuine. 
Jerome’s father had not been a very 
distinguished writer, but the time 
always seems to come, after an author’s 
death, when somebody thinks it worth 
his while to write a letter to The Times 
Literary Supplement announcing the 
preparation of a biography and asking 
to see any letters or documents or 
receive any anecdotes from friends of 
the dead man. Most of the biographies, 
of course, never appear—one wonders 
whether the whole thing may not be an 
obscure form of blackmail and whether 
many a potential writer of a biography 
or thesis finds the means in this way 
to finish his education at Kansas or 
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Nottingham. Jerome, however, as a 
chartered accountant, lived far from the 
literary world. He did not realize how 
small the menace really was: nor that 
the danger-period for someone of his 
father’s obscurity had long passed. 
Sometimes he rehearsed the method of 
recounting his father’s death so as to 
reduce the comic element to its smallest 
dimensions—it would be of no use to 
refuse information, for in that case the 
biographer would undoubtedly visit his 
aunt who was living to a great old age 
with no sign of flagging. 

It seemed to Jerome that there were 
two possible methods—the first led 
gently up to the accident, so that by the 
time it was described the listener was so 
well prepared that the death came really 
as an anti-climax. The chief danger of 
laughter in such a story was always 
surprise. When he rehearsed this 
method Jerome began boringly enough. 
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“You know Naples and those high 
tenement buildings? Somebody once 
told me that the Neapolitan always feels 
at home in New York just as the man 
from Turin feels at home in London 
because the river runs in much the same 
way in both cities. Where was I? Oh, 
yes. Naples, of course. You'd be 
surprised in the poorer quarters what 
things they keep on the balconies of 
those sky-scraping tenements—not 
washing, you know, or bedding, but 
things like livestock, chickens or even 
pigs. Of course the pigs get no exercise 
whatever and fatten all the quicker.” 
He could imagine how his hearer’s eyes 
would have glazed by this time. “I’ve 
no idea, have you, how heavy a pig can 
be, but those old buildings are all 
badly in need of repair. A balcony on 
the fourth floor gave way under one of 
those pigs. It struck the third-floor 
balcony on its way down and sort of 
ricochetted into the street. My father 
was on the way to the Hydrographic 
Museum when the pig hit him. Coming 
from that height and that angle it broke 
his neck.” ‘This was really a masterly 
attempt to make an intrinsically interest- 
ing subject boring. 

The other method Jerome re- 
hearsed had the virtue of brevity. 
“My father was killed by a pig.” 
“Really? In India?” “No, in Italy.” 
“How interesting. I never realized 
there was pig-sticking in Italy. Was 
your father keen on polo?” 

In course of time, neither too early 
nor too late, rather as though in his 
capacity as a chartered accountant 
Jerome had studied the statistics and 
taken the average, he became engaged 
to be married: to a pleasant fresh-faced 
girl of twenty-five whose father was a 
doctor in Pinner. Her name was Sally, 
her favourite author was still Dornford 








Yates, and she had adored babies ever 
since she had been given a doll at the 
age of five which moved its eyes and 


made water. Their relationship was 
contented rather than exciting, as 
became the love-affair of a chartered 
accountant: it would never have done if 
it had interfered with the figures. 

One thought worried Jerome, how- 
ever. Now that within a year he might 
himself become a father, his love for 
the dead man increased: he realized 
what affection had gone into the picture- 
postcards. He felt a longing to protect 
his memory, and uncertain whether this 
quiet love of his would survive if Sally 
were so insensitive as to laugh when she 
heard the story of his father’s death. 
Inevitably she would hear it when 
Jerome brought her to dinner with his 
aunt. Several times he tried to tell her 
himself, as she was naturally anxious to 
know all she could that concerned him. 

“You were very small when your 
father died?” 

“Just nine.” 

“Poor little boy,” she said. 

“T was at school. They broke the 
news to me.” 

“Did you take it very hard?” 

“T can’t remember.” 

“You never told me howit happened.” 

“Tt was very sudden. A street- 
accident.” 

“You'll never drive fast, will you, 
Jemmy?” (She had begun to call him 
“Jemmy.”’) It was too late then to try 
the second method—the one he thought 
of as the pig-sticking one. 

They were going to marry quietly at 
a register-office and have their honey- 
moon at Torquay. He avoided taking 
her to see his aunt until a week before 
the wedding, but then the night came, 
and he could not have told himself 
whether his apprehension was most for 
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his father’s memory or the security of 
his own love. 

The moment came all too soon. “Is 
that Jemmy’s father?” Sally asked, 
picking up the portrait of the man with 
the umbrella. 

“Yes, dear. How did you guess?’ 

“He has Jemmy’s eyes and brow, 
hasn’t he?” 

“Has Jerome lent you his books? 

“No.” 

“T will give you a set for your 
wedding. He wrote so tenderly about 
his travels. My own favourite is Nooks 
and Crannies. He would have had a 
great future. It made. that shocking 
accident all the worse.” 

“Yes?” 

How Jerome longed to leave the room 
and not to see that loved face crinkle 
with irresistible amusement. 

“T had so many letters from his 
readers after the pig fell on him.” She 
had never been so abrupt before. 

And then the miracle happened. 
Sally did not laugh. Sally sat with open 
eyes of horror while his aunt told her the 
story, and at the end, “ How horrible,” 
Sally said. “It makes you think, doesn’t 
it? Happening like that. Out of a clear 
sky.” 

Jerome’s heart sang with joy. It was 
as though she had appeased his fear for 
ever. In the taxi going home he kissed 
her with more passion than he had ever 
shown and she returned it. There were 
babies in her pale blue pupils, babies 
that rolled their eyes and made water. 

“A week to-day,” Jerome said, and 
she squeezed his hand. “Penny for 
your thoughts, my darling.” 

“Twas wondering,” 
“what happened to the poor pig?’ 

“They almost certainly had it for 
dinner,” Jerome said happily and kissed 
the dear child again. 
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Sally _ said, 
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“I'm delighted to see you—I was feeling ratner out of things. 
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That’s Not the Real Little Me 


’ NHE frightful thing about women 
is their colossal juggernaut com- 
pulsion to turn into somebody 

else. It is this particular grim aspect of 

the Life Force that makes sane men 
dread meeting the same woman more 
than once; the nice plain girl you met 
at the cocktail party on Thursday may 
have taken off her glasses in your 
honour by the time you invite her to 
dinner on Saturday, and heaven knows 
what you may have let yourself in for. 

It’s not just the way women cut 
down their noses and reef their chins 
and fling pots of paint at their faces in 
public and wear eyes to match their 
dresses, and hair to match a wildish 

Turner sunset at sea. It’s not just 

Miss Monroe’s little weakness for 

Dostoevsky, nor yet the way all true- 

blue blade-straight clear-eyed clean- 

hunting six-foot-tall English maidens 
from the shires have the souls of tiny 
pampered sleeve-Pekinese, and can get 
no one except sensitive Latin fishermen 
to recognize the fact. It’s not even the 
way, after all the fat girls have been 
starving themselves like a lot of mystic 
Desert Mothers for the last couple 
of years, the Daily Mail started a 
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Lucullan diet campaign called Curves 
for Christmas, which is coming, and 
the thin girls, tired of having people say 
boo to them, are getting fat. 

I mean something deeper, more 
disturbing still. What, for instance, is 
it that drives Jayne Mansfield, who has 
spent years slaving to become the 
woman she is to-day, to dine at Maxim’s 
on a little trifling Falstaffian meal of pink 
champagne and one, just one, of those 
dreaded bread-substitutes the French 
call biscottes? What dark philosophic 
doubt compels her to snatch up a 
volume of Montaigne at every idle 
moment? 

At present women all over the world 
are actively engaged in proving that it 
was not only Eve who had three faces. 
Take Miss Joan O’Callaghan, now, who 
apparently metamorphosed from a 
modest butcher’s cashier in Cardiff into 
Anna Kashfi of India and Hollywood, 
holding the gorgeous East and the even 
more gorgeous Mr. Brando in fee, and 
even equipping herself with two Indian 
parents called Devi and Selma. Take 
Miss Linda Christian, who just wants 
to sit quietly all by herself in Aly 
Khan’s villa, writing her memoirs so 
that she shall be Un- 
derstood. You’d think 
these girls would be 
happy enough being 
simple film stars and 
living for art and love, 
but not a bit of it; all 
they want is to be 
Indians, or writers, or 
one jump ahead of dear 
old Montaigne. 

And of course there 
is Sabrina. You thought 
she was a_ well-built 
sunny girl, revelling in 
success, jollying _ life 
along in her own inimit- 
able way? Ah-ha, not at 
all. ‘To Godfrey Winn, 
who admits to “a 
curious instinct for see- 
ing into the hearts of 
people,” she recently 
confided “Sometimes I 
think I haven’t a real 
friend in the world.” 
(“The remark startled 
me so much,” wrote 
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By SIRIOL HUGH JONES 


Mr. Winn, understandably enough, 
“that it sent a shiver down my 
spine.”) Sabrina was curled up on the 
hearth-rug with her toy tiger when she 
thus opened the conversation, and after 
they had washed up the tea-cups 
together the interviewer came to realize 
that the secret key to his hostess’s 
whole personality was that she is “still 
a child at heart, a child, too, far from 
home, a bit lost and forlorn, for ail the 
gallant, hard-boiled front she adopts to 
the world.” 

There you are; even Sabrina longs to 
be different. She craves friends, she 
wants “to be accepted as a real person.” 
A woman’s reach should exceed her 
grasp, else what’s a heaven for? And 
how much are we doing our bit towards 
making women feel like real persons 
anyway? 

There’s Miss Jacqueline Mackenzie 
making a face like a Liberal candidate, 
and Dr. Edith Summerskill reminiscing 
in print of her early experiments with 
make-up and “all the little oddments 
that a girl longs for when she is approach- 
ing womanhood,” and “a close friend” 
of Mademoiselle Francoise Sagan saying 
that “what really worries her is that she 
feels she is lacking in feminine allure.” 
Why is it only women who sigh for 
what is not? You’d never find well- 
adjusted fellows like Mr. Colin Wilson 
lamenting the fact of their genius and 
powers of leadership, and _ brooding 
about whether they lacked masculine 
allure. 

Only the other day I read a poignant 
description of the Jodrell Bank radio 
telescope, which, when it moves, makes 
“a ghostly noise of distant under- 
ground trains and thin, high screams.” 

As a handy image of the sound made 
by the world’s women secretly, inces- 
santly, obsessively struggling to slough 
their skins, their weight, their identities 
and the beastly circumstances in which 
they find themselves, it most horribly 


applies. 


LORD DUNSANY 


We record with regret the death of 
Lord Dunsany, whose verse and prose 
sketches appeared in Punch over a 
period of many years. 
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The Anti-Monopolists By H. 


F. ELLIS 


A Stirring Tale of Private Post Office Adventures 


“A RE we all here?” asked the 
A Reverend Wilfred Thring in a 

quiet voice, which none the less 
carried a hint of steel. 

“Just coming, Vicar,” apologized 
burly Joe Wainwright as he fumbled 
with the bolt of the trap-door before 
descending a short ladder and taking his 
place alongside the half-dozen dimly- 
seen figures already seated about the 
rough table. He breathed heavily as 
though from running and a look of 
scowling bewilderment, that might in 
other circumstances have taxed the 
risible proclivities of his companions, 
marred his normally good-humoured 
countenance. “I'll be d——d if I kin 
go for to onnerstand it, beggin’ your 
pardon Vicar and gentlemen all,” he 
muttered ruefully, running a powerful 
hand through the mat of strongly- 
growing hair that fell low over his 
temples. “ Not a move did I make till 
‘twas dark, nor set foot out o’ cover 
short o’ Carbury Mill. Yet they was on 
me like a pack o’ bloodhounds soon as 
ever I pushes open the gate o’ No. 26. 
Somebody must ha’ peached.” 

“Peached?” queried the good Dr. 
Strang, to whose kindly albeit skilful 
ministrations many a man in Upper 
Shawell, aye and in Clissinghurst and 
East Leadholme too, owed health and 
life. 

“Blown the gaff,” said the Vicar 
impatiently. “I think, gentlemen ——” 

“There was two on ’em held me 
down,” continued Joe eagerly, “ whiles 
t’other got aholt o’ you know what, and 
struggle as I might——” 

“All in good time, Joe,” interposed 
the Vicar firmly. “‘All in good time. 
You were not followed here, I trust?” 

“May all the saints——” 

“Very well, then. No one of us here 
doubts that you did your best.” 

A low murmur testified to the truth 
of the Vicar’s words and, without 
further preamble, he took up a slip of 
paper and launched forthwith upon the 
business that had brought six resolute 
and God-fearing men to meet thus late 
at night in secret conclave in the 
vicarage’s meagrely-stocked cellars. 

“As you know,” he began in even 
tones, “the usefulness of the vestry as 2 


central point for the delivery and col- 
lection of local correspondence was 
fatally compromised last Wednesday 
owing to the careless chatter of one of 
the villagers. We have had recourse to 
other measures. These too, despite the 
most rigorous precautions, have not 
been uniformly successful. On Friday 
Miss Judith Riggs, our much respected 
schoolmistress, was waylaid, while 
gallantly distributing letters and parcels 
in Branksome Lane, by the Postmaster- 
General’s preventive men sg 

“The dirty rats!” Hilary Tremayne 
spoke quietly, but there was that in his 
voice which left no doubts of his 
sincerity in the minds of his hearers. 

“Four postcards written in her own 
hand,” pursued the Vicar, “were 
forcibly stamped by these agents and 
the sum of tenpence 

“ Iniquitous!” came in a deep rumble 
from old Frank Goodbody, still hale 
and hearty for all his forty-four years in 
the greengrocery trade. 

“extracted from her reticule. They 
then rummaged about in her sack——”’ 

“In God’s name,” roared Tremayne, 
leaping to his feet with an oath. “Is 
nothing sacred from these vile minions?” 

“Miss Judith,” said the Vicar, with 
a reproving look, “is the last person to 
lend herself to the frivolous and 
unsightly fashions of the hour. Her bag, 
or hold-all, was rifled and all letters and 








parcels which she was carrying on 
behalf of her fellow-villagers were con- 
fiscated. A second outrage occurred 
earlier this evening. Joe here”—and for 
an instant the Vicar laid a hand affec- 
tionately on the big hay, seed and 
agricultural sundriesman’s arm—‘ was 
unfortunately surprised in an attempt 
to run a heavy consignment of un- 
stamped mail to Lower Shawell and 
Clissinghurst.” 

“Took the lot, the varmints,’”’ burst 
out Joe, unable any longer to contain 
himself. “Bills from Grigson’s, half a 
dozen or more, and overdue the most of 
‘em or I’m'a Dutchman. P.C. from 
Mrs. Scuddy to Mary Cross, nothin’ 
important but who’s to know that? 
Twenty-three invites from Mr. 
’Ardcastle——” 

As the extent of their loss became 
apparent to the devoted little band of 
anti-monopolists an uneasy silence fell 
round the table. Instinctively all eyes 
turned to the small yet somehow formid- 
able figure at their head. It was hard 
to believe, as he sat quietly tapping a 
pencil against his thumbnail, that it was 
this same man who only two nights ago 
had, by a daring ruse, led the preventive 
men on a_ wild-goose chase across 
country after a cargo of unaddressed 
sermons, tricked them in Wensley 
Copse, doubled back home, and finally 
got clean through on his aided cycle to 
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East Leadholme with eight-and-nine- 
pence-worth of letters concealed in his 
clerical hat. 

“We are law-abiding men,” said the 
Vicar at last. ‘All we ask is the right, 
our natural right, to correspond one 
with another without let or hindrance. 
We desire to write words on pieces of 
paper—words of greeting, of cheer, of 
consolation; words whereby our social 
life may be sustained and enriched and 
our lawful trades and  avocations 
promoted—and we desire to pass these 
pieces of paper to and fro among our- 
selves in such ways and by such 
mutual contrivances as may seem to us 
convenient and inexpensive. There is 
here no breach or defiance of the moral 
law. Indeed it is for the good of all that 
correspondence should flow between us 
with ease and economy. Man does not 
exist, if I may adapt the words of a great 
statesman of our times, to make a profit 
for the Post Office. But in these simple 
desires we are thwarted and con- 
strained. The legality of our simple 
actions is called in question. We shall 
not submit. Never, never, never. We 
shall fight on—and we shall not fight 
alone. The torch that was lit in 
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Wolverhampton has kindled a flame that 
will run from end to end of Britain. In 
every town and hamlet men and women, 
groaning under the Postmaster’s savage 
yoke, are asking themselves why they 
should be forbidden to make their own 
arrangements for passing messages one 
to another within their own, if the 
expression be permitted me, bailiewicks. 

“Why,” concluded the Vicar, adjust- 
ing his spectacles with a gesture that 
might have struck a chill into the heart 
of the stoutest postman, “‘why should 
I pay threepence to have a letter 
conveyed a quarter of a mile, when one 
of my parishioners will gladly do it for 
a penny?” 

Round the table fists were clenched 
and chairs scraped harshly back. Dr. 
Strang was on his feet, his face flushed 
and stern. Tremayne and old Goodbody 
were shouting incoherently. ‘T'aciturn 
Reg Purvis, sexton and general carrier, 
stroked his grizzled chin with resolute 
hand. But it was Joe Wainwright, 
shaken out of his natural shyness by the 
Vicar’s ringing words, who answered 
for them all. 

“T’ll be d——d,” he cried, “if I kin 
go for to onnerstand it.” 


On not Having Seen the Northern 
Lights from Pittenweem 


OME warlock, with a face all frosted hair, 


Wrapped in a plaid—wearing the kilt, forbye— 


Hung, for a passing hour or two, those rare 


And crackling curtains on the Scottish sky. 


But there’s no saying, on a night so snell, 


What in the frozen world he did it for, 


Save to remind the burghers that they dwell 


On the same latitude as Labrador. 


But that the slowly-moving warmth of life 


Drifts up from Cuba on the circling stream, 


Eternal frost would grip the burns of Fife, 


And the vast mammoth stamp through Pittenweem. 


For this, maybe, the warlock’s curtain-ray 


So briefly brushed the crest of Largo Law. 


The demonstration, though, went all agley; 


The burghers were in bed, and no one saw. 
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Too Low 


AST week when I visited a sick 
L friend I got more than I bar- 
gained for, because when he 
telephoned that he had something of the 
utmost importance to discuss with me 
I did not know that he was sick or even 
a friend, so naturally I had not bargained 
for anything. 

The name of this man was Igor. He 
was a Russian who had chosen freedom. 
He had chosen it in some odd places— 
in America, in the Dominions, in the 
shires of England and even in an office 
in Whitehall. 

During this prolonged 
choosing trip Igor had picked up a 
curious kind of patois, a sort of off-key 
Americanese with a Slavonic slant, 
laced with Civil Service idioms and 
“Down-Under” slang. It was doubtful 
if Igor could speak any other language 
now; but he did not write as he talked, 
which was just as well because he had 
found employment in an agency con- 
cerned with the translation and foreign 
rights of English books. 

During lunch, at his flat, I waited for 
Igor to tell me which foreign rights of 
which books of mine he wanted to buy, 
sell or translate, but he sat silent, 
staring into space while the Turkish 
maid brought different dishes in and out, 
none of which Igor was able to eat. 

Suddenly he said “ Ow, I feel crook.” 

I knew “crook” was Australian for 
“sick” or “ill” and could not possibly 
have anything to do with his view of his 
own character, so I asked him why he 
did not see a doctor. 

“A doctor?” he repeated, “I wouldn't 
have a doctor in the house.” He then 
sank back into that same Russian haze 
from which he had emerged only in 
order to utter the last two sentences, 
and I was left thinking how odd it was 
that Igor was not willing to tolerate the 
presence of even one doctor when he 
was ill while he willingly accepted the 
most miscellaneous collection of objects 
and persons when he was well... On 
the only other occasion I had visited 
Igor I had noticed, in one room alone, 
a television set, an abnormally loud 
gramophone, a too much divorced 
woman, an Indian mystic, a toucan, a 
stray cat with a most distressing squint, 
a Canadian dentist who looked like a 
film star, two tape-recording machines, 


freedom- 


By INEZ 


a deserter from the Foreign Legion, 
several psychiatrists, and Igor’s own 
wife. 

I reminded Igor of his friends the 
psychiatrists. “They are doctors all the 
same, aren’t they?” 

“Why no,” he said. “By the time 
these guys are on the road to Freud, 
Jung, Melanie Klein or whatever it may 
be, they have long since forgotten all 
they learnt in medical school. In fact, as 
I see it, they are less than doctors.” 

Remembering that two medical men 
called Joe and Jake occupied the top 
floor of this building, I pointed heaven- 
wards and said “What about them?” 

“Now these two doctors, Joe and 
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Jake,” he said, “they’ve gone away.” 
He added somewhat aggressively :“‘ Many 
of my best friends are doctors, but those 
are the exceptions; and anyhow, because 
they are friends they can’t treat me. 
A patient is a patient and a friend is a 
friend, and that’s for sure.” 

At this moment the Turkish 
came in to explain that she was off now 
to act as an extra in the desert scene of 
a film that was being shot on the beach 
“'Ta-ta till Tuesday,” 


maid 


at Bournemouth. 
she said, and went out again. 

Igor now looked so ill that I suggested 
taking his temperature. 

“I do have a thermometer,” he said. 
“TIt’sinthe bathroom cupboard, I guess.”’ 





“Ve make nonsense of those P.E.P. statistics that two out of three homes have 
a cat, a dog, and a caged bird.” 
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The quicksilver moved no higher than 
the words “too low” written in red. 

“There you are,” Igor said. “The 
thermometer can’t lic. I’m not well 
enough to see a doctor. I told you I 
wasn’t.” 

I suggested that if he could not over- 
come his prejudice against doctots he 
could call in someone who at least had 
some medical knowledge. 

“Who?” he asked. 

“Well, why not 
dentist?” 

“Tt’s true he’s not strictly a doctor,” 
Igor said, “but right now he’s away on 
his yacht.”’ He sighed deeply. “It’s all 
part of the Managerial revolution. As 
I see it we live in a world of dentists on 
horseback.” 

I asked Igor when his wife would be 
coming in. “ Perhaps she is out shopping 
or something of the sort?” 

“Why no,” he answered. “She’s 
staying with Joe and Jake in a little 
fishing village in the South of France.” 
Igor’s eyes were fixed in a remote stare 
now as if he also was gazing out to sea. 
“T have not ascertained the duration of 
her visit,” he said, “ but it will be of the 
order of a fortnight.” 


that Canadian 





“Doctors nowadays,” I told Igor, 
“are not at all like the sort of doctors 
you used not to like—I mean with all 
the forms and that sort of thing I really 
think you could feel as if you were back 
with some of your dear old comrades of 
the Civil Service.” 

But Igor said that even a free doctor 
would arrive late, it would mean going 
down six flights of stairs to let him in 
and coming back again with him, which, 
for Igor himself, would be _ twelve 
flights of stairs in all—and if, as I had 
suggested, we threw the key out of the 
window it would fall down the area 
steps—that always happened and this 
would lead to endless correspondence 
with the landlord. 

“No,” Igor said, “I can’t have any 
of these cows in my plaée of residence.” 

“What cows?” I asked. 

“Doctors,” he answered. 

I had been slow-witted in not 
immediately recognizing the word 
“cows” as Australian for “human 
beings” seen in an unfavourable light, 
and still more slow-witted in not 
realizing that the “question of the 
utmost importance” Igor had wanted to 
discuss with me could only be—as it was 
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in the language of all egoists, a question 
of the utmost importance to him 
personally—in this case his state of 
health, which he had, indeed, been 
talking about for a very long time. 

Although I longed to choose freedom 
from this egotistical Ukrainian I did not 
see any means of escape. 

I decided, therefore, in the manner of 
the Oxford philosophers, not to attempt 
to solve the problem but only to restate 
it, and this at least would give me some- 
thing to do while the cranky Russian 
was alternating between delirium and 
coma. 

Igor’s wife was sunning herself on the 
Riviera, the Turkish maid was acting in 
a film on the beach at Bournemouth, and 
Igor, while refusing to see a doctor, had 
several times implored me not to leave 
him to die alone in his sixth-floor flat. 
“But,” I thought, “must I stay or was I, 
logically and positively, attaching the 
wrong reason to ‘stay “or even to ‘must’ 
or ‘I’ or ‘me’?” 

At this moment the bell rang and | 
hurried down the six flights of stairs to 
answer it. 

Outside, in the rain, a very tall man, 
carrying a doctor’s bag, stood swaying. 
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“ How is the old boy?” he asked. 

“Not very well.” It occurred to me 
now that perhaps the ‘Turkish maid had 
telephoned for a doctor after all. It had 
taken him a long time to get here and it 
had to be admitted that he was slightly 
drunk, but any medical man was better 
than none. 

“You've got his collar off, I hope?” 

As this question was rather un- 
expected I answered it with another one. 

“Are you his doctor?” 

“No, I’m a veterinary surgeon,” the 


Friday 





man said, as if this gave him a superior 
status. “Isn’t it a Borzoi I have to see? 
A Russian dog?” 

“Yes, that’s right,” I said as I took 
the drunken vet up to Igor’s flat and 
left him there. 

Although the veterinary surgeon had 
come to the wrong address, as far as I 
was concerned it was the right address 
and the restated problem had solved 
itself. So I went away in a mood of 
optimism thinking “Hurrah for the 
Oxford Philosophy!” 


Night 


OVE, the sole Goddess fit for swearing by, 
Concedes us graciously the little lie: 
The white lie, the half-lie, the lie corrective 
Without which love’s exchange might prove defective, 
Confirming hazardous relationships 
By kindly maquillage of ‘Truth’s pale lips. 


This little lie was first told, so they say, 

On the sixth day (Love’s planetary day) 

When, meeting her full-bosomed and half dressed, 
Jove roared out suddenly: “Hell take the rest! 
Six hard days of Creation are enough”— 

And clasped her to him, meeting no rebuff. 


Next day he rested, and she rested too. 
The busy little lie between them flew: 
“If this be not perfection,” Love would sigh, 


“Perfection is a great, black, thumping lie . 


” 


Endearments, kisses, grunts, and whispered oaths; 
But were her thoughts on breakfast or on clothes? 


ROBERT GRAVES 
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Good Time Coming 


ELEVISION advertising is 
tediously obvious at present. 
Dancing bottles singing 
“GOOMO for Virile Ugliness, a Must 
for Men” soon become bores, and by 
the time the actor smarms in saying 
“Yes...” and showing how to rub 
Goomo on the face, interest wanes. 

But an improvement may be im- 
minent. Last week’s fuss about whether 
it was ethical for I.T.A. to advertise, 
for the Trawlers’ Federation, a B.B.C. 
feature about trawlers was resolved by 
omitting all reference to the B.B.C. and 
using the time to interview an actor 
who had once appeared in another 
feature about trawlers. As the trawler- 
mens’ publicity man told The Times, 
“Tt was hoped that the allusion to a 
‘feature,’ without any mention of its 
origin or where it could be seen, would 
be understood by the viewing public to 
refer to the B.B.C. programme, although 
it was, in fact, a completely different 
feature.” 

This has a refreshing subtlety. Can 
other I.T.A. clients be persuaded to 
follow such an enlightened lead? After 
all, advertisers in other fields have long 
been widening the gap between copy 
and commodity; so much so that a man 
faced with an announcement headed 
“FERRETS Don’t SHAVE” automatically 
shuts his eyes and has three guesses 
whether it’s advertising zinc, isotopes 
or the Roman Catholic Church. But for 
television it will be a pioneer venture. 

Perhaps to begin with, until the 
public catches on, a word of explanation 
should be allowed. For example, 
viewers might see a panorama of sunlit 
Buckinghamshire, dissolving to a mid- 
shot of the Olney Pancake Race with a 
sound-track of excited cries. This 
would fade, and an actor say “It is 
hoped that this will be understood by the 
viewing public to refer to Ballworthy’s 
Fireplaces. They’re Pre-Glazed.” 

In time even the plug line would go; 
and the viewing public doze undis- 
turbed; and actors return to the theatre, 
their heads held higher than of late. 

J. B. Booruroyp 
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Prison Service 


**Mattsy Lacs In CARE OF 
INFANTs.—M.O.H.” 
Yorkshire Evening Post 





Kennel to Cage 


EOPLE who are scared that things 
Pe getting out of hand, crumbling 
at the edges without anyone 
noticing, have had a very salutary 
reminder that in this Britain of ours 
there is always someone quietly watch- 
ing and keeping count, so that when 
some hysterical type rushes into the 
hotel lobby shouting that there are seven 
million cats in the country, there is no 
lack of informed, level-headed observers 
ready to observe that, as noted in recent 
report issued by delving organization 
P.E.P., the correct figure is five million 
two hundred thousand. 
Net, you may well be disposed to 
opire, an inconsiderab'e difference. 
With that basic datum line once 
clam ed into flace, men and women of 
goodwill can at length get together 
round a tatle (of which, if people will 
but have the patience to look for them, 
there are more available even than cats) 
for frank and friendly discussion of 
whether the ideal thing would be to have 
a few more cats or a few less. Some 
will take one view, some another, for 
that is our English way. Without 
wishing to boast, it is pleasant to 
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By CLAUD COCKBURN 


contrast this with the attitude of that 
American visitor who, on being in- 
nocently asked “Is it true that you are 
somewhat short of cats over there?” 
took offence and wrote to the Herald- 
Tribune asking what right fellow mem- 
bers of NATO had to attempt to 
dictate how many cats Americans 
should have? 

Scanning the P.E.P. report and 
noting that it disclosed a trend, some 
commentators lost their heads and came 
out with wild demands such as “Stop 
these Budgerigars Now” and “ Britain 
must Breed More Dogs.” (It need 
hardly be said that no responsible dog 
gave any support to these intemperate 
outbursts. Informed dogs have for 
years been aware that the number 
of cage-birds relative to the number of 
dogs is increasing. ‘They see it as part 
of a perfectly natural “cycle” which can 
give no thinking dog any cause for 
alarm, though it is admitted that the 
situation “needs watching.”’) 

The point to grasp about a trend is 
that, diagnosed in time, it may not 
necessarily prove any more dangerous 
than the common cold. A _ neglected 
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“‘We wondered if you'd care to become a vice-president of the Archery Club.” 
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trend is of course a very different pair 
of slide-rules, and this is where organ- 
izations like P.E.P. (if there are any 
others at all like it), by enabling us to 
identify a trend months before it 
would have been possible to do so by 
old-fashioned methods, confer an in- 
estimable boon. 

And here, for the shy industrialist or 
personnel manager who does not care to 
put the question directly, is a handy- 
to-use method of ascertaining to what 
age-group the applicant for that oh-so- 
crucial executive post approximately 
belongs. 

After, not before, the preliminary 
servilities are over, say to him “At my 
home in Surrey I have a wire cage on a 
sort of stand, and there is something in 
it. What do you suppose it is?” 

If he replies “Don’t tell me it’s a 
canary, is it? Strewth, I dote on them 
birds, could listen to their woodnotes 
wild by the hour. Were you aware that 
in the Austrian Tyrol peasant canary- 
fanciers take the birds out to listen to 
the nightingale so as to improve their 
singing by dint of imitation?” he is 
possibly a bit old for the job. 

You may be wiser, if something 
fairly up-to-date in the of a 
personnel manager is what you are 
looking for, to prefer the man who 
replies “Could it be a pair of budgies, 
sometimes unscientifically termed love- 
birds?” 

Should he say “A siskin, I should 
hope,” beware.of him. He will be apt 
to come popping over from the personnel 
department three times a day to tell you 
what he knows about the siskin, and 
you are no nearer knowing what his age 
is because he may have got his in- 
formation quite recently from naturalist 
Konrad Lorenz, who has several good 
words to say for the bird, but equally 
may have picked up the siskin habit as 
long ago as the 1880s, when they were 
enjoying a phase of special popularity 
in England. 

People who are always trying to find an 
economic explaination of everything, as 
though Love and Beauty and the Simple 
Old Things had not existed long before 
Karl Maix with his turgid and often 
unseemly theories had been thought of, 
were saying last week that the reason 
for the national shift towards budgerigars 
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and miniature poodles is that nowadays 
nobody has room to house anything 
much larger. (This sort of people will 
attribute the total renunciation of cat- 
swinging to the same material cause, 
instead of greeting it with enthusiasm as 
a sign of character-improvement show- 
ing itself in increased consideration for 
animals. ) 

The “housing shortage multiplies 
poodles” theory appears to be that at 
some time in the fairly recent past some 
man happened to notice that miniature 
poodles are smaller than mastiffs, and 
budgerigars smaller than either. He 
might possibly have kept this piece of 
observation to himself, but friends came 
to dinner and said “ Your dining-room 
seems somehow bigger than it was last 
time we were here, more spacious. 
How’s it done, Harry? Do let us in on 
what seems to be yet one more secret of 
gracious living.” 

“No trick to it,” laughed Harry, 
enjoying the surprised admiration on 
the faces of his guests as he demon- 
strated to their satisfaction that the 
miniature poodle occupied /ess than one- 
fifteenth of the space formerly pre- 
empted by wasteful, old-fashioned, 
often smelly, Brian Boru the Irish 
wolfhound. 

lis complacency was, however, short- 
lived when the Joneses, a few weeks 
later, proudly showed him how, by 
hanging two budgerigars in a cage well 
above flcor level, they had “expanded” 
their living-room far more dramatically 
than they could have by not venturing 
farther than a poodle. 

Be all that as it may, the spiritual 
and psychological side of people’s 
tendency to cut down somewhat on dogs 
as opposed to cage-birds must be 


considered the most important aspect of 


the situation. 
The truth of the matter is that for 
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Gifts to a business-man tend to have 
Seldom a gold cigar-case comes his way 
but it bears the arms and insignia of Transworld Cattlecake 
or Steam Shovels, Inc. 
business-man is a man, and wider open than most to a whiff 
of sentiment for its own sake, a reminder that a division into 
Liabilities and Assets does not entirely dispose of the business 
PuNcH is the gift with nothing up its sleeve but a 
If by chance the recipient should be moved to give 
you his next £3,000,000 order—well enough. But that wasn’t 
Full subscription details are on page 554. 





many years men and women have been 
increasingly appreciating the fact that 
they were not taking dogs seriously 
enough. It wasn’t callousness or hardness 
of heart, it was simply that they had not 
hitherto grasped that, just as human 
beings get cleverer and more knowledge- 
able, approximately doubling — their 
know-how with every decade—and at a 
rate twice as fast as that whenever a war 
is available to help them think fast—so 
dogs have been going through the same 
process, moving onwards and upwards. 

It is not such a very long time since a 
human being would go up to a dog and 
say “Was it a good dog then, was it?” 
Nobody would say such a thing now, 
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Yet, parted from his business, the 
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not because the human minds making 
an idiotic remark of that sort but 
because people have realized that 
modern dogs very much resent being 
spoken to as though they were morons. 

In the same way newspaper writers 
and others thought nothing of referring 
airily to some able dog as being of 
“almost human intelligence.” The 
phrase was naturally offensive to dogs, 
who had long distinguished really 
clever and decent humans as being 
“ practically canine.” 

With the new realization of dog- 
development, and more particularly in 
view of the certainty that, while men are 
learning to go to the moon, dogs are 
quietly teaching themselves to talk, 
many people have felt that the respons- 
ibility of sharing their homes with dogs, 
the risk of lowering the standard of dogs 
by careless or ill-bred behaviour, make 
demands upon a person’s time and 
attention which, in the rush of modern 
life, not everyone is in a position to meet. 


Ba B 


‘Idea millionaire seeks pound (sterling) 
millionaire. Object, merger of individual 
fortunes . . .”—The Times 


That’s one good idea, anyway. 





A Visit to Pinewood By 


The British film industry to-day is 
more lwely than ever. A _ visitor to 
Pinewood Studios gets left in no doubt 
about that. 

Pinewood is exhilarating. People zho 
ought to know—experts with experience 
on both sides of the Atlantic—rate 
Pinewood the most enthusiastic studio 
anywhere. Everywhere you can sense 
the bustle of creative activity ... That 
is the point about Pinewood. It is never 
static. It is alive to the job it has to do 
of making films for the world. 

From a newspaper advertisement 


ERFECTLY true, of course. I 
Ponsei become aware of a steady 
drone or buzz as soon as I get 
within two hundred yards of the place. 
““What’s that steady drone or buzz?” 
I ask the commissionaire who opens 
the door of my car and has me out and 
up at the reception desk being dusted 
down before I can remember what I 
did with the ignition key. 
“Tt’s the bustle, sir,” he answers 


briskly. “Bustle of creative activity. 
Goes on all the time. That’s the point 
about Pinewood,” he adds proudly: 
“it’s exhilarating.” 

A row of well-scrubbed messenger 
boys springs to attention as he speaks, 
and I am invited to inspect them. 

“This one seems to have a far-away 
look,”’ I say. 

“Ah, yes, that’s Alfred. He’s been 
working out an original screen-play in 
his head all week. It’s infectious, you 
see, is creative activity. Take Ida in the 
canteen. Spent the best part of yester- 
day lunch-time creating a set for A Tale 
of Two Cities out of the mashed potato. 
Everybody had to have chips. Me, I’m 
more for the acting.” And he begins 
to stagger about all over the entrance- 
hall, rolling his eyes and clutching his 
elbow, being a wounded dragoon in the 
Franco-Prussian War. 

“Keep it up, Matthews,” says a keen- 
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“I don’t know anybody either.” 
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eyed associate producer, trotting past in 
charge of an expert with experience on 
both sides of the Atlantic: “don’t let 
a visitor to Pinewood get left in any 
doubt!” 

Before my tour of inspection has 
lasted ten minutes I begin to feel like a 
snail in a hive of bees. Clapper-boys 
lurk in every corner, practising their 
art with a noise like pistol shots. Gay 
troops of electricians clamber about in 
the scaffolding high above my head, 
singing the Pinewood anthem as they 
festoon the place with gay electric 
cables: 


“Oh, we’re making Pinewood pictures, 
Our bodies between our knees: 
And if England means as much to you, 
We?’ll do our best to please.” 


The entire cast of Heart of a Child, 
released for a_ five-minutes’ smoke, 
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surge across arm-in-arm to the set of 
Carve Her Name With Pride and egg 
their friendly rivals on with cries of 
“Go it, Edna!” “The eyes of ‘Texas are 
upon you!” and “Oh, well registered, 
Harry!” Writers stride about with 
flashing eyes, reading aloud their 
additional dialogue to gangs of appre- 
ciative prop-men. As I watch the jolly 
make-up people using a spare half-hour 
to disguise one another as shipwrecked 
sailors just to keep their hands in, Lord 
Rank himself shoots up through a star- 
trap, delivers a lively pep-talk about the 
economics of eye-shadow, and is borne 
out shoulder-high by his cheering 
workers. Doors keep flying open 
wherever I go, and laughing secretaries 
whirl in and out of rooms with scripts, 
treatments, authors, schedules or tea- 
trays under their arms. 

“We've got Dangerous Exile finished, 
boss!” a gang of panting assistant 
directors cry in unison, bursting into 
G.H.Q. in their shirt-sleeves. ‘‘ What’s 
next?” 

The O. i/e Productions jabs a finger 
on a great big chart without a second’s 
pause. “Get along down to The Gipsy 
and the Gentleman,” he says, “and give 
those boys and girls a hand. ‘Tell them 
I think of them constantly!” 

The assistant directors bustle out 
with eager faces, crying “Oh, what 
spifing luck!” and “God bless you, 
sir!” and “Hurrah for Pinewood!” 

Wherever I go brisk marching music 
comes pounding out of hidden loud- 
speakers, giving a lift to my footsteps, 
putting a song in my heart. Lighting- 
cameramen pelt me gaily across the 
studio floors with rubber balls in- 
scribed “Only Pinewood has that new, 
exciting flavour!” Art directors, editors, 
sound-recorders, still photographers and 
continuity girls queue up eagerly to see 
the latest rushes of Nor the Moon by 
Night. ‘Please do not jostle, lads and 
lasses,” calls the welfare worker in 


The PUNCH ALMANACK is 
on sale now 


Price 2/6 





This special annual issue, with 

numerous colour plates and many 

extra pages of cartoons and com- 

| ment, presents a hilarious PUNCH- 

view of 1958. It’s great entertain- 

ment—and an excellent idea for 
that “additional” gift. 











charge: “there are plenty of nice seats 
left!” 

Outside, a laughing throng of stars, 
techniciars, extras and crowd-workers 
are climb'ng into coaches, each with a 


packed Inch and a bottle of sparkling | 


burgundy, ready for a carefree day on 
location on The Wind Cannot Read. 
“Pinewood is never static!” they call 
out to one another, and “May I sit 
beside you, sir?” and “A fig for gloomy 
old Elstree— this is the life!” 

How I !ong to be a part of this 
bustling, buoyant community! In my 
mind’s eye I sez myself already on joke- 
exchanging terms with Peter Finch as 
we stroll abcut the lot in ‘T-shirts 





ceAC— 


signing autographs, or hand out Keen- 
ness and Initiative Medals to adoring 
starlets on Speech Day. “By Jove, 
Finchie,” I hear mysclf chirrup across 
the canteen’s lively din, “once a Pine- 
woodian, always a Pinewoodian, ch?” 


and full of 


Scenario 


I am still keen-faced 
beans when I reach the 
Department, but they ’ve lost my script 
for all that, and they didn’t reckon much 
to it anyway, from what they can 
remember, and I wish they’d all stop 
grinning in that fatuous way, and the 
sooner the whole place mysteriously 
catches fire in the middle of the night 
the better I’m going to like it. 


Tolpuddle Unvisited 


7HEN I was bound apprentice, long ago, 
My studies I would nightly prosecute 


Beneath the fish-tail gas flares’ yellow glow 
Within the warm Mechanics’ Institute. 

And there I learned how by unrighteous charters 
The rich contrived to keep the workers’ pay low 

Until at Tolpuddle six suffering martyrs 
Cast off their rustic caps and donned the halo. 


Then to this scene of sacrifice sublime 
I vowed to make a pious pilgrimage, 
Yet somehow never seemed to find the time 
Till I arrived at pensionable age; 
And now fresh pay claims, soaring like a rocket, 
Have raised the railway fare beyond my pocket. 
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How I Nearly Became a Naturalist 


Y brother Rex decided to 
become a writer when he was 
very young after reading 

Pelleas and Melisande. He was six years 
older than me and even while I was 
wheeled around Hampstead in a pram 
he was determined to stop me being a 
writer as well. He told my mother that 
I was going to be a naturalist and my 
mother quite accepted this. Rex’s first 
move was to get a tortoise. I clearly 
remember how it walked into the room 
like a short-sighted clergyman. It was 
one of those small reinforced tortoises 
which I don’t think exist any more, on 
whose backs enormous tortoise vendors 
stood, praising their carpentry. By the 
time I was four there were eleven 
tortoises in the small back garden, white 
mice in the bedrooms, lizards in the 
drawing-room and two snakes in the 
tool-shed. 











By ANTHONY CARSON 
After my first term at a preparatory 
school my father went to America to 
produce a musical play about China or 
Japan, and my mother, brother and 
myself had our holidays in Sidmouth. 
This meant minnows, ant-family boxes 
with glass tops, caterpillars, and moths. 
I even had a microscope and bisected 
beetles. My brother, aged fourteen, was 
busy writing a book about Nell Gwynn. 
We swam, fished in the river, climbed 
Peak Hill and had picnics. “Look for 
slow-worms,” said Rex. I looked for 
slow-worms but nearly all the time I 
was thinking about Nell Gwynn. 
“What was Nell Gwynn like?” I asked 
Rex one day, floating in a lovely blue 
sea. “Never you mind about Nell 
Gwynn,” said my _ brother, “she 
wouldn’t do you any good anyway.” 








We swam back to the beach and looked 
for starfish. “ Bisect that one,” said my 
brother. 

Later I went to a public school in 
Wiltshire, while my brother was up 
at Oxford. ‘There were about four 
hundred boys. I was very frightened. 
I was put in A house among other small 
embryo _ staff-officers, bishops, 
planters, Commissioners for Oaths and 
Revenue, judges and those men who 
later in life put their well-worn 
trousers under their mattresses and 
advertise in The Times “ Public School 
boy. Go anywhere.” They all talked 
about how rich their 
fathers were, and not one of them was 
interested in tree-frogs, hammer-nose 
sharks, bower-birds and _stick-insects. 
Not one of them could bisect-a sea- 
urchin. They weren’t even interested in 
Nell Gwynn. After a term in A house 
I was sent to Buggins’ house. ‘This 
house was famous for beating and 
football. Buggins beat the prefects and 
the prefects beat the other boys and the 
other boys beat the new boys. Also 
long afternoons were spent watching 
football, shouting “Up, Buggins!” and 
“Well played, Wilberforce minor!” as 
one’s young, foxed, moon-struck eyes 
tried to follow the world in a muddy 
brown ball. 


tea- 


motor-cars and 


But there was a wonderful forest 
near by, crammed with green wood- 
peckers, spotted woodpeckers, nut- 


hatches and grasshopper warblers. | 
slipped away into this wild, green temple 
of flutes and songs and hunted the 
secret birds through field-glasses. ‘* You 
ARE A Cap,” said a note I found in my 
desk during a Maths class. I was beaten 
by Buggins, the prefects and a huge boy 
called Hodgers whose father owned a 
Packard. I could see it was not easy to 
be a naturalist, there was more to it 
than animals. 

“Never mind,” my brother 
when I came back for the holidays, 
“we’re all going over to America. 
Father is doing a play about Ludwig of 
Bavaria, and there are quite new types 
of fauna there. Also the people are more 
understanding about it all. Think of 
Audubon, and so on.” My brother had 
become terribly sophisticated and wore 
green socks and knew hundreds of peers 
and actresses. Nell Gwynn had actually 
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been performed by the O.U.D.S. and 
Rex was now writing a novel about a 
female poisoner. We went over to New 
York, and lived in Greenwich village. 
My brother slipped into the night life of 
New York like a trained owl—opera hat, 
hip-flask, bawdy stories and watch- 
chain of girls. 1 was sent to a school in 
Massachusetts, called Golden Hills. 
After my public school, Golden Hills 
was like a wonderful hotel, airy and light 
and relaxed. The headmaster wore 
pince-nez and made me think of those 
advertisements where a_ venerable, 
omniscient man pointed straight at you 
saying “Ler Me Be Your Farner.” 
The masters bowed you in and out of 
lifts, and all of us practically lived on 
delicious strawberry shortcake. The 
boys were divided into xsthetes and 
hearties, and each of them tried to 
capture me as a mascot. I hesitated for 
a moment, thinking of my brother, the 
pretty actresses and the female poisoner. 
But there was beautiful country at the 
back of the school, a small mountain, 
wild azaleas and thousands of rattle- 
snakes. Football there certainly was, 
strange, armoured and padded, but it 
was not obsessional, and many of the 
hearties went off on fine afternoons 
with pronged sticks, rattlesnake hunt- 
ing. I could become a famous rattle- 
snake expert, immune from poison, 
visited by famous serpent specialists 
from all over the world. Back in New 
York city for holidays I studied rattle- 
snakes at the Central Public library, 
with occasional side-glances at Nell 
Gwynn, Theodora, Empress of 
Byzantium, and Lola Montez. My 
brother was writing a play and the 
whole of high, dry, glittering little old 
New York was opening up to him like 
Aladdin’s cave. However, it was 
suddenly decided that I should return 
to England and go to a crammer’s to 
prepare for entering Cambridge (“ better 
for Naturalists than Oxford,” said my 
brother). My mother came with me, 
leaving my father and brother in New 
York, and on the trip over wash-basins 
were filled with Long Island terrapins. 
Back in England [| failed at my 
entrance examination, and it was decided 
that I should train to be a farmer in 
New Zealand. Years passed, I couldn't 
take farming scriously, and I started 
being a tramp. ‘There are magnificent 
forests on the West Coast of South 
Island and I wandered through them, 





haunted by the chime of bell-birds and 
the lure of tuis. Tabulation, bisection, 
habitat, breeding seasons were far from 
my mind, the birds sang in a private 
dream of leaves. Then I sold dis- 
infectant, painted roofs, shifted wool 
bales, cleared scrub, and suddenly 
began to write. I wrote an article about 
New York and it was accepted by the 
Itago Daily Announcer and Private 
Citizen. I was an author. I wrote home 
for money and returned to England. 
Years passed, years of rejection slips, 
years of words that were too many, 
words that were too much, words too 
close to life, words too far away. 
Finally, at an advanced age, I had a few 
articles accepted. A London newspaper 
actually sent for me, and the editor 
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offered me a cigar. “I liked your stuff 
on Clacton-on-Sea,” he said, “ par- 
ticularly the bit about the dogfish.” 
“Thank you,” I said. “Are you 
interested in Natural History?” “ Ever 
since I was a boy,” I said. “That's 
fine,” he said. “I'd like you to interview 
a famous naturalist who’s just come to 
London. He’s staying at the Savoy.” 
“Certainly,” I said. He gave me his 
name, and with an enormous sense of 
curiosity I took a taxi to the hotel. I 
went up to the reception desk, gave his 
name and waited. Five minutes later a 
voice behind me said “I believe you 
have come for an interview.” I turned 
around and saw a tall man looped with 
field-glasses and a small butterfly-net. 
It was my brother. 





My Keeper’s Brother 


RINCIPAL WATKINS called 
Prassistan Smith for the morning 
watch at four a.m. 
“The wind has just swung,” he said 
as Smith joined him in the lantern. 
“Yes, yes!” said Smith. He wished 
that one of these days Watkins would 
greet him with the news that his grand- 
mother had given birth to five monkeys. 
It would give a lift to the morning. 
“Not ten minutes ago,” said Watkins 
relentlessly. At fifty-five you don’t 
suddenly ditch the conversational open- 
ings that have seen you, man and super, 
through thirty years of watch-keeping. 
Yesterday, Smith recalled, the wind 
had been “backing,” the night before it 
had “fined away,” the night before that 
it had been “coming round.” One of 
these days, with luck, it might take it 
on itself to rise into the high heavens, 
roll itself into a ball and descend on 
Principal Watkins as a pellet of com- 
pressed air at fifty pounds an inch. 
That would then give Smith something 
fresh to say when he called Super- 
numerary Grunch—something, that is, 
other than that the wind had just swung, 
or was fining away, or was coming 
round, or was 
“You seem out of sorts, Smith,” said 
Watkins, not unkindly. “Perhaps we 
have something in the medicine cup- 
board that would——” 
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“To be truthful, I’m a little worried 
about Grunch, skipper. It’s only a week 
since the relief and already he’s showing 
signs of climbing up the wall. I thought 
he looked a bit gloomy on the boat.” 

“He was very sick.” 

“T thought it was that too, but now it 
seems he was brooding about his mother. 
He has one, you know, tucked away in 
the middle of Devon. I’ve got a clear 
picture of that mother of his. She’s old 
and frail and sweet, and she’s laying a 
queer sort of reverence over our lewd 
and lascivious chatter about the Bodg- 
with doxies. It’s something I haven’t 
known before and I don’t know whether 
I like it. I certainly can’t see that she’s 
doing Grunch’s morale any good at all.” 

“We must remember, it’s his first 
tower, Smith.” 

“Yes, and aren’t we doing all we can 
to make him feel welcome and wanted; 
to persuade him that Foul Rock is a 
place of gaiety and good spirits? You 
yourself, I’m glad to see, have been 
priming him with the rich lore of the 
locality, the wrecks, drownings——” 

“Yes, Smith, but——” 

“Hardly five minutes goes by but 
that I hear you give him the latest on 
the shifting of the wind, the rise and 
fall of the barometer, the making and 
settling of the sea. One wonders what 
else one can do. Yesterday I sang to 
him. He claims he’s read all the library 
books. Does he know about the 
sermons? There’s rich reading there.” 

“Perhaps there are one or two things 
he could do with a little less of, Smith.” 

“Such as?” 

“Well, what do you suppose you 
were up to at dinner yesterday?” 

“Ah! It wasn’t understood? I 
wondered.” 

“Not by me it wasn’t.” 

“And Grunch?” 

“He told me afterwards he knew to 
a hair’s-breadth where to lay his hand 
on the poker if need be. He said it gave 
him quite a turn.” 

Scene: Grunch talking, in his bright, 
bird-like way about the excitements of 
a previous job he had had, as a switch- 
board operator in a chemical glassware 
factory. In the bare middle reaches of 
his tale Smith lifts a hand and says 
“Just a minute.” They listen, and hear 
nothing but wind noise and the surge 
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LANE 


Grunch makes to resume, 
impatience, says 


of the sea. 
Smith, with some 
again: ‘No, just a minute.”” Then he 
nods significantly at Watkins. “It’s 
them.” He stands up, turns round to 
the wall behind him, and deals it 
several sharp blows with the haft of 
the bread-knife. ‘‘ Be quiet!” he shouts. 
“Be quiet, d’you hear?” He sits down 
again, glowering with passion, throwing 
electrical glances around the room. 
“Tf it isn’t the kids it’s their blasted 
gramophone!’ It’s all right, Grunch, 
but you'll have to speak up; it isn’t 
usually as bad as this. Where were we?” 

It was this—to Principal Watkins, 
slightly bizarre—occurrence that Smith 
now explained. 

“T wanted to emphasize the essentially 
irrelevant nature of physical distance; 
to suggest to Grunch that he was no 
more separated from his mother by ten 
miles of sea than if he had been living 
next door to her. That was why I 
brought in the gramophone: as we know, 
one of the wilder pleasures of her 
retirement is the gramophone record. 
I even thought of identifying the distant 
strains as the selection from Rose Marie 
—her favourite—but I didn’t see how 
I could do it while the blood still swam 
before my eyes at the thought of the 
horn deliberately turned in our direction.” 

“And the children?” 

“Well of course, you must under- 
stand I was ad libbing, and———”’ 

“Tt all sounds so simple when you 
explain it, Smith. But I must admit I 
spent a most unpleasant afternoon 
pacing the set-off and hearing all sorts of 
strange noises from next door. When 
they began putting the children to bed 
at half-past five I came over all queer 
and had to sit down. And Grunch says 
it’s quite taken away his appetite.” 

“T wouldn’t have believed it. It only 
shows how one’s best intentions can go 
agley. When did you wind the lens?” 

“On the hour. Just give him a chance, 
Smith. He'll settle.” 

“T expect you’re right. ‘To-morrow 
I'll start him on readings from the 
sermons. It isn’t pleasant to see a good 
man go to pieces.” 

“T don’t think it’ll come to that, 
Smith. Well, cheeribye!” 

“T hope you’re right. Yes, see you 
at breakfast.” 
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Continuing—— 


I LIKE IT HERE 


HE reason for the uniquely early 

appearance of Oates’s two motor- 

cycling friends de Sousa and 
Bachixa at the house was that they were 
to have dinner there, a revel made 
possible by the Bowens’ invitation to 
dinner at the Pensdo Internacional in 
Estoril. ‘Their hosts were to be Alec 
and Edith Marchant, a couple from 
Essex whom the Bowens had met on 
the Rio Grande. ‘They had exchanged 
addresses before parting, but a link-up 
had seemed unlikely until a precarious 
telephone-call had taken both parties to 
the Lisbon fair. 

The Bowen party had included the 
Oateses, de Sousa and Bachixa. The 
last-mentioned had explained that the 
fair, which ran right through the summer 
months, was “in favour of the poor,” 
and Bowen had felt that he himself was, 
too: he had seen some Lisbon poor by 
then. In the course of the evening he 
was first gravely unmanned by a go on 
the water-splash, which involved an 
unbanked right-angle turn at about 
100 f.p.s. in a small open-car affair— 
and then railroaded into throwing down 
spiced-beef hot dogs, cream cakes and 
sparkling, or rather fuming, vin rosé. 
Just as his stomach seemed on the point 
of spontaneous combustion he had 
heard Alec Marchant yelling his name 
from the immense _ tractor-drawn, 
balloon-tyred limber in which sightseers 
were towed round the place. 

Outside the Pensao Internacional the 
Bowens speculated briefly about the 
other people they were to hold them- 
selves in readiness for meeting that 
evening. There were the Bannions, who 
were resident in Portugal and had 
evidently taken the Marchants under 
their wing; and there were the Parrys, 
figures of distinctly minor importance 
who would not attend the meal and 
might even, it was envisaged, not 
appear at all. 

Alec and Edith Marchant 
waiting for them in the garden and 
introduced them to Isabella Bannion, a 
smiling bespectacled Goanese lady in 
a splendid scarlet-and-green sari. ‘The 
impression she made was of inextinguish- 
able good-nature. “So nice,” she cried, 


were 


seizing both Bowens in turn; “aha, so 
nice, so nice. Tell me, are you having a 
nice holiday, a really, really, really nice 
holiday? Harry is coming soon, he'll 
be down soon, in just a minute. You 
talk to Alec now, Mr. Bowen. Edith 
was telling me abour your children, 
Mrs. Bowen. You have three? So 
young to have three children, so young.” 

Holding a_ gigantic brandy-and- 
locally - bottled - natural - gas - mineral - 
water, Bowen did as he had been bidden 
while Isabella Bannion’s husky, com- 
pelling voice ran on in the background. 
Alec Marchant filled in a few details 
about the Bannions, who were friends 
of a friend of his and who, immediately 
upon meeting him and Edith for the 
first time, had begun showing them 
Portugal without any regard for trouble 
or expense. 

A tall, large-featured man appeared at 
the top of the short flight of steps that 
led to the nook where they were sitting. 
His face had an expression of elaborately 
assumed severity. When everyone had 
seen him he snapped to attention. 
““Come on now,” he shouted, “‘ smarten 
it up a bit. Out all cigarettes, pipes and 
Woodbines. Look lively, there. Wipe 
that grin off your face, Marchant. 


Company ... shun. Stand-at . . . ease. 
Stand .. . easy. But beware, beware, 


he broke into exaggerated 
-“the Sergeant-major’s on 
Yes, the Sergeant-major’s on 


because ”- 
bel canto 


parade. 


parade.” Rounding this section off with 
a brief tap-dance, he approached and 
peered frowningly first into Barbara’s 


Next, he 


face, then into Bowen’s. 


by Kingsley Amis 


backed away and struck a considering 
posture, head cocked, hand splayed over 
chin, elbow on palm. “Now don’t 
tell me, let me guess,” he said. “ Let’s 
see... Now this”—he jabbed a finger 
at Bowen—“ must be . . . Mrs. Bowen 

. and this”—jabbing at Barbara— 


“by a process of elimination . . . must 
be Mr. Bowen. What? I’ve made a 
mistake? I have? Impossible. Well- 
nigh unthinkable. ‘The last of the 


Bannions in error? Never let it be said 

But if so be that the sense of the 
meeting hath run against a Bannion, 
then it behoveth and befitteth the said 
Bannion that he ack-knowl-edg-eth his 
aforementioned error, and God save 
the king. A million pardons to you, 
then, madarm, and to you likewise, 
monsewer. Lo, I have spoke. Oogh! 
Hot, isn’t it? Ah, weil done, thou good 
and faithful servant.” ‘This was to 
Alec Marchant, who as best he might 
had been mixing him a drink. 

“T should think you could do with 
one after that turn, Harry,” Marchant 
said. 

“Well, when you stop smiling you 
start dying, that’s the way I look at it,” 
Bannion said, winking at both Bowens 
in turn. “Now tell me, what do you 
think of Portugal? It’s your first visit, 
isn’t it? I’d be very interested to hear 
how the old place strikes you.” 

They talked vaguely of this—at least 
Bowen was a bit vague—till it was time 
to eat. By then he was beginning to feel 
drunk. He had discovered that the 
Bannions, although moderate them- 
selves, liked you to drink up and also 








liked refilling your glass before you had 
laid it down after drinking up. Marchant 
was later to put forward the claim that 
he himself had been drunk twice a day 
ever since meeting the Bannions. 

While the rest of the party were 
taking their seats, Bannion went over to 
two middle-aged ladies who were 
sitting near by. “Bon soir, mesdames,”’ 
Bowen heard him say. ‘La plume de ma 
tante est dans la poche du jardinier, ch 
out oui oui, zut alors, bon voyage, n'est 
ce pas?” After some more in the same 
strain, which was received with be- 
wildered amiability, Bannion approached 
a handsome dark man who was by 
himself eating lobster. ‘Buenas noches, 
amigo,” he said, taking a claw from the 
man’s plate and cracking it. “How’s 
the old battlecock and _ shuttledore? 
Bless my soul, but this is uncommonly 
good provender, what?” 

“Who’s that chap?” Bowen asked 
Marchant. 

“Who, that chap? Oh, he’s the 
ex-tennis coach to the king of Portugal. 
Spanish chap.” 

“But there isn’t a king of Portugal, 
is there?” 

“TIsn’t there? Well, perhaps he’s 
tennis coach to the ex-king of Portugal, 


BP tere 


‘ ‘ d i 
Wdaniser, : 


then. I know ex came into it some- 
where. I could have sworn.” 

“But wouldn’t the ex-king of Portugal 
be a bit past tennis by this time? I 
seem to remember he was chucked out 
in about 1908.” 

“In that case it must be the son of 
the ex-king of Portugal. Either that or 
this chap’s the son of the ex-tennis 
coach. What about some wine? Will 
you have the branco or the tinto? I can 
recommend the tinto. I think they make 
it from blackberries instead of grapes.” 

“Sounds delicious.” 

While Marchant poured him half a 
pint or so of dark red wine from a huge 
wicker-covered jar, Bowen watched 
Bannion seemingly imitating a frog to 
the dynastic tennis coach. The latter’s 
head was thrown back in rich, urbane 
laughter. 

After the meal Bowen walked care- 
fully with the others into the lounge, 
which exuded a sparse but clean 
Victorianism. Here Bannion greeted 
presumable Americans and Scots with 
cries of “ Howdy” and “ Hoots” before 
seeing about coffee, liqueurs and cigars. 
Bowen unbuttoned his shirt and 


scratched a small chaplet of flea-bites 
on his chest. Why was he standing up 
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when the first armchairs he had seen 
since getting off the boat were only a 
few feet away? He went across the 
room to where a cup of coffee and two 
glasses of conhaque were waiting for 
him. He drank them all. The brandy, 
he noticed, was not Oates’s real fine eau 
de vie sort, but the ferocious-port sort. 


Getting unquestioningly into Mrs, 
Knowles’s car Bowen burnt both hand 
and lip on a cigar he was smoking. He 
sat and watched its smouldering end 
fall somewhere among the many pairs 
of feet that covered the floor. He was 
still turning this over in his mind when 
all the people started getting out again. 
It was dark, but there were plenty of 
lights to be seen, especially round an 
area where a lot of men and women— 
and children too, he noticed—were 
sitting at small tables. Around him 
there was a general movement in that 
direction. He joined it. On the way he 
passed between a pale-green motor- 
scooter and a smallish motor-bike with a 
crimson velveteen saddle-cover. Near by 
he made out a ginger-coloured machine 
that somehow suggested Germany to 
him. ‘The sight of them surprised him 
less than he felt it should have done. 
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Edith Marchant said: “ How are you 
feeling, Garnet? ... Oh.” 

Isabella Bannion called out: “ Harry, 
Mr. Bowen would like a glass of 
mineral water. A big big big one. With 
ice. And then lots and lots of black 
coffee. Quickly.” 

Time passed while he drank various 
fluids. Then, as he lifted his head a 
scene sprang into view with all the 
briskness of a television programme 
coming back on the air after a break- 
down. He was at the café in Estoril with 
his wife and friends around him. He 
was moved. “Welcome home,” Alec 
Marchant said. 

The tennis coach, smiling with 
conscious but readily forgivable hand- 
someness, was drawn into the circle 
and very quickly handed a whisky. 
Harry Bannion at once rose to his feet 
and rapped on the table with a coffee- 
spoon. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he 
hectoringly, “a little recitation entitled 
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The Charge of the Light Brigade, by 
William Makepeace Longfellow.” 
“This is a good one,”’ Edith Marchant 
whispered to Bowen. “We had this at 
Fatima.” 
“.. First as recited by our friend 
the Vicar. 
‘Hawf a _ league, dearly 
brethren, hawf a league, 
Hawf a league, ch, bless my soul, 
onwerd, 
All in the valley of the shadow of 
death 
Rode the blessed six hundred.’” 


beloved 


“What’s this, a variety show?” a 
voice asked at Bowen’s side. 

It was Oates in his best suit and 
grinning. Behind him were visible 
Rosie, de Sousa and Bachixa, sitting at a 
table a few yards away. They all waved 
in their various modes, ‘There was too 


much noise for de Sousa to be audible, 

but it was plain from the movements of 

his head and body that he was laughing. 
545 


As Oates entered the area with his 
party, two people said to be the Parrys 
came to halt on the other flank. He 
wondered if you could have so much 
the air of going round looking for 
something to put a stop to unless you 
were really going round doing that. 
Waiters arrived with more chairs. The 
circle expanded to thirteen persons. 
Mrs. Parry stared round it as though 
it was composed of card-sharping 
perverts. Mr. Parry sat rock-like amid 
the storm of introductions. Bowen tried 
to buy some drinks, conscious of having 
been fed and made drunk for free. 


“Half a I-l-l-l-l, half a league, half a 
l-1-l-league, 
Half a ghleague onw-w-w-w-w-w- 
ward, 
All in the v-v-v-v-v-v-valley of 
mpwwdeath 
Rode the s-s-s-s-8-8-S-S-S-s-8 . . 
“This chap’s marvellous,” 
said. Rosie had her demure 


Oates 
smile. 





Bachixa, at Bannion’s side, was looking 
up at him urgently, perhaps getting 
ready to break in and ask him to come 
and see his motor-bike. De Sousa was 
falling about in continuous laughter and 
darting his big convex eyes from face 
to face. He was also nudging his 
neighbours every few seconds: they 
happened to be Isabella Bannion and 
the tennis coach. 

As Bowen leant over to ask, Marchant 
leant over towards him. “I say, what’s 
that little monkey-faced rat think he’s 
laughing at?” 

“At Harry, I imagine,” Bowen said. 
“What’s wrong with that?” 

“T don’t like the way he’s doing it. 
And who is he, anyway? I’ve never 
seen him before in my life.” 

“He’s all right, honestly. He doesn’t 
mean anything by it. He always laughs 
like that, it’s a sign of amiability.” 

“Maybe, but I don’t like the way he’s 
doing it. And who is he, anyway?” 


“Half a, half a, er—wait a minute, 
half a league, 
Half a, what? Oh, half a mile, er, 
further on, 
All into the, er—um, the—zhere’s 
my notes?” 


“One hundred twenty escudos, if you 
please, sir.” 

“Here, you can’t pay all that, Garnet, 
let me split it with you. Oh, all right, 
then. Noble of you. But listen: you 
see that little monkey-faced rat over 
there?” 

“Obrigado ... What about him?” 

“Well, who is he? And -vhat’s he 
think he’s laughing at?” 

Bannion now sat down to a rattle of 
applause and much laughing con- 
gratulation. 

“Oh, by the way,” Oates murmured, 
“T don’t know whether this is quite the 


ideal time, but there’s something I’ve 
been meaning to tell you, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“Go ahead, Charlie.”” Bowen showed 
no outward emotion at the suppositions, 
from an upgrading of board-and- 
lodging payments to an avowal of love, 
which came unbidden to his mind. 

“T may not see you in the morning 
and I’m going off to-morrow evening. 
It’s my mother-in-law, you see. You 
remember I told you she was looking 
after our baby, little Rosie? Well, she’s 
bringing her back in a few days and 
she’s going to stay on a week or two.” 

“T see.” Bowen told himself that if 
this was leading up to a bed for him in 
the garage or the hen-run, then Oates, 
Rosie, little Rosie and mother-in-law, 
plus any other stray kin of anyone con- 
cerned, were going to have had their 
bloody chips. He would whip up a 
squad of awful people and pay them 
to dismember that shagging ginger- 
coloured German motor-bike. Or he 
might even bring himself to have the 
“serious talk” with Oates that Barbara 
hourly urged. 

“What I want to warn you about is 
that she’s not in very good health. 
She’s liable to have attacks and then 
whoever’s there has just got to rush out 
and get a doctor. It might well be you.” 

“That’s true.” 


“That’s not all, unfortunately,” 
Oates was going on. 
“Oh?” 


“She’s basically a nice woman, but 
she acts rather peculiarly at times. If 
she takes to you she’ll do anything for 
you, but if not there isn’t much you can 
do to get on the right side of her.” 

“Sort of strong likes and dislikes?” 

“Well, that kind of thing. And some- 
times she flies into terrible rages with 
people she doesn’t like. Of course it 
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doesn’t really mean anything, it’s just 
a thing about her. But I thought I'd 
better warn you; you know, just in case.” 

“Thanks, Charlie.” In Bowen’s 
mental projection-theatre an exophthal- 
mic hag with a knife of traditional 
Portuguese pattern was chasing him 
round and round Oates’s “garden,” for 
some reason at Chaplin-revival speed 
and with corresponding intensity of 
gesture. 


Not long afterwards Bowen found 
himself standing in the roadway with 
Bachixa talking to him. Bachixa said: 
“Come. I will drive you to the house.” 

“Oh, no thank you. My wife...” 


“We will make the journey very 


quickly, sir.” 

“I’m afraid it’s quite out of the 
question.” 

A minute later they were moving on 
to the main road, heeling over to do so 
at an angle where Bowen could have 
touched the ground if he had extended 
his arm, which he did not. Before they 
had come upright a gust of wind—a 
frequent phenomenon, Bowen had noted, 
in that part of Portugal—caught them 
and sent them staggering towards a 
large brightly-lit bus. Bowen had time 
to see a little bald man (not unlike a 
Portuguese Mr. Parry, only nicer) 
laughing in it. Then they were past and 
accelerating freely down a _ meagre, 
fluctuating corridor between the two 
lines of traffic. Bachixa looked over his 
shoulder to shout: “Do you like 
Portuguese coffee or is it for you too 
strong?” 

Bowen pretended to have missed this 
until he saw that the other’s ear was still 
turned towards him to catch his reply. 
“Yes,” he said. “No. I like it very 
much,” 

(To be continued next week.) 
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AN the Chancellor kill inflation 
without killing prosperity? We 
can but wait and see. The 

debate on the subject did not get us 


very much further. Mr. Macleod 
twitted the Socialists because for six 
years they had been continually 


prophesying unemployment as a result 
of Tory rule and unemployment had 
never come. Of course it had not, but 
then the Government had not tackled 
inflation. They had not got wet because 
they had never gone near the water. 
Can they tackle inflation and still escape 
unemployment? 

The public, I am afraid, is cynically 
uninterested in exchanges between the 
Front Benches about what the politicians 
propose to do about wage claims—in 
Socialist denunciations of an open 
declaration of war on the trades unions, 
in Conservative promises that they will 
not finance inflation. It no longer much 
cares what the politicians say that they 
are going to do. It waits to see what 
they will do. 

Some things emerged out of the 
debate. Mr. Angus Maude, I think, 
effectively demolished Mr. Harold 
Wilson’s case. The Socialist spokesmen 
have a lot of reasons—some of them 
good—why the measures that the 
Government proposes are wrong, but 
in return they propose nothing at all 
themselves. Mr. Maude was justified in 
complaining that, until we are told a 
little more, Mr. Wilson’s formula of 
“selective control’”’ means _ nothing. 
Who is to select? What are they to 
select? Even if we were to grant that 
the gentleman in Whitehall knows best 
we would be entitled to ask what it is 
that he knows best. It may be that 
other things should be done as well, 
but no one can seriously deny that one 
of the things to be done is to impose 
restraint on the trade union wage 
claims, and, as long as Socialist leaders 
do not dare to say that, all else that they 
say is what Hamlet would have 


succinctly described as “Buzz, buzz.” 
Mr. Macleod is justified of his phrase 
that they are “carrying a torch for 
inflation.” Sir John Barlow may be 
right in demanding for psychological 
reasons that there should be some check 
on expense accounts, but Sir lan 
Horobin is certainly right in the broad 
proposition that as a result of six years 
of Conservative rule practically every- 
body who votes Socialist is better off 
and a large proportion of the people 
who vote Conservative are worse off. 
There must be something crazy in 
this bewildering contradiction of our 
economic needs, and therefore the two 
Most interesting speeches were those of 
Mr. Roy Jenkins and Sir Robert 
Boothby. Both of them asked funda- 
mental questions. Is there any real 
advantage, asked Mr. Jenkins, in having 
‘sterling scattered about the world” 
as a world’s holding currency merely for 
prestige sake? How much do we really 
make out of the fact that a few financial 
transactions are put through in the 
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City of London? It may have been 
well enough when we were a creditor 
nation with gigantic reserves. Does it 
not make us only more vulnerable now 
that we are a debtor nation with puny 
reserves? To Sir Robert Boothby the 
root of all evil was, as always, Bretton 
Woods. We should never have accepted 
a fixed exchange rate at all. The late 
Oliver Stanley once prophesied that 
when Sir Robert dies Bretton Woods 
will be found to be written on his heart, 
like Calais on that of Queen Mary. “‘It 
is a longer name,” he said, “but there is 
more room there.” 

Both Sir Robert and Mr. Jenkins 
have, I believe, got something, but that 
something does not greatly help towards 
our immediate problem. Changes of 
this sort must be made from strength 
and after deliberation. They cannot be 
made suddenly and from weakness 
without damaging effect. It is easy 
enough to write down the Chancellor's 
task in broad. It is to check wasteful 
investment but to see to it that the 
investment is not merely checked but 
transferred from less productive to more 
productive sources. The bank rate is 
merely putting the signal up. What is 
important is that the train should go 
fast when the signal comes down. 
Eve ‘yone agreed that more production 
was necessary but no one was very clear 
how it was going to be obtained. 

Meanwhile their lordships 
deciding whom they would let in and 
whom they would keep out, their own 
private “selective control,” but, alas, I 
did not find that anyone except their 
lordships was very interested. Lord 
Teynham, who introduced the motion, 
thought that we should have hereditary 
legislators on the same principle that we 
have hereditary racehorses: 

Hereditary forces 
Each in their separate spheres; 
What's good enough for horses 
Is good «enough for peers. 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
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The Lion and 
the Unicorn 


HE extent to 
which the attrac- 
tions of the gentle art 
of investment have 
slumped during the 
past year may be 
gauged from the fact 
that Premium Bonds 
are now considered 
a “‘must”’ for the sur- 
tax payer. All the best 
people in the business 
in the City are saying so. 
Get out the old 
slide-rule, pencil and 
rubber and you will find that holders 
of the maximum number of Bonds, 
five hundred, have a fifty-fifty chance, 
or very nearly, of winning some kind of 
prize in the course of a year; and since 
the average prize paid out is about £40 
there is a mathematical probability of 
a yield of roughly 5 per cent on the 
investment. ‘Tax-free. 

All this plus the excitement of waiting 
for Ernie to make his monthly electronic 
bran-tub dip. 

It has been suggested that the success 
of Premium Bonds prepares the way for 
a National Investment Board. All 
savings are to be administered by an 
independent corporation of managers. 
Instead of ordinary and preference 
shares and debentures we buy “homes,” 
“aways,” or “draws’*—homes repre- 
senting a share in domestic industry, 
aways in overseas investment, and 
draws, of course, the Premium Bonds. 
But don’t please write to me for details. 
Wait for 1984. 

Meanwhile it is comforting as a City 
slicker to know that more orthodox 
lines in new investment are making 
progress. On October 29 the democra- 
tization of the stock markets moves 
another pace forward when “Scotbits,” 
the units of Scottish Bank and Insurance 
Shares, became available for sale over 
the counters of Scottish banks in 
London. Five weeks ago this service 
started in Scotland, and business has 
been very good. During the first month 
fifty thousand units were sold to about 
one thousand investors—a good pro- 
portion of them in the wage-earning 
class. 

And now the unit trust movement 
has been reinforced by another organ- 
ization, the Unicorn Trust, which will 
also do its best to retail its wares in 
factories and offices. ‘The units were 
offered initially at 9s. 6d. each and with 
a current yield of 5} per cent. Dillon 
Walker and Co., the operators of the 





trust, announce that investment is 
spread over seventy concerns. Eighty 
per cent of the trust fund is to be held 
in equities, three-quarters of British 
nationality, the rest divided between 
the U.S.A. and the Commonwealth. 
The aim, as with all unit trusts, is to 
give the ordinary small investor a 
chance to cover himself against risk by 
securing a share in an extensive port- 
folio: and the fact that Unicorn is 
starting life in a period of mild market 
recession makes the prospect of long- 
term capital appreciation look par- 
ticularly rosy. On the whole the unit 
trusts have stood up well to the slump 
in market prices, and everyone with the 
interests of the small investor at heart 
will hope that Unicorn proves as 
successful as such elder brothers as 


Our Dumb 
Friends’ Binge 


Python lie rot- 
ting in the 
orchard; sacks of 
damp grain stand 
beside the thresher. 
It is all very tempt- 
ing; and animals, 
being only human, 
never learn self- 
restraint. We have 
to put up with the 
same bouts every 
year. In autumn 
our dumb friends 
They don’t seem to 
This is 





In the Country 


take to booze. 
mind where they get it from. 
the season of drunkenness. 

I’ve got one old lop-eared black sow 
who is a matron of fifteen litters. She 
ought to be giving milk now. But the 
poor piglets at her bar are sucking 
something more like vodka. There she 
lies in the hedge, as drunk as an Irish 
tinker. And every year it’s the same: 
absolutely nothing can keep her from 
the orchard; and the more rotten the 
apples, the more they ferment in her 
capacious belly. 

Sheep, too, are capable of this excess. 
I remember some years ago seeing the 
entire flock standing cross-legged, hic- 
cuping and giggling. ‘They had found 
a sack of wet tail corn in the hedge. We 
sent the dog in to round them up. It 
was the only time I’ve seen sheep turn 
and bark at a dog. 

We had to get the vet out to quell 
that revelry. I recall how I hesitated 
to take his advice seriously. But in the 
end I did as he ordered, and found 
myself carrying pails of black coffee out 
to their trough. 
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Allied, Bank Insurance, the ‘‘ National”’ 
Group, Municipal and General Ortho- 
dox, and the Selective Group. 

Is there any real danger, asks a reader 
of this column, of Britain importing a 
slump from America? Yes, of course 
there is. So far the economic planners 
of the U.S.A. have not been fully 
tested: and it remains to be seen 
whether they have read their Keynes 
intelligently enough. A collapse of 
purchasing power over there would 
inevitably drift east with the Gulf 
Stream. But the question is hardly 
worth asking under present conditions: 
the danger of Britain drifting into 
depression through her own lack of 
exertions is infinitely greater than the 
risk from American economic "flu. 

MaMMON 


Horses, of course, will take to drink 
at any season. There was a cart horse 
here who would never plough without a 
bucket of stout. And having downed 
that, would pull a fine furrow. And I 
myself once owned a hunter who got so 
tight on kibbled maize which some fool 
had left in a bucket to soak that it tried 
to trot round the paddock on its knees. 

Though the most unfortunate case 
was the postman’s Aylesbury ducks. 
They were found by his wife lying on 
their backs in the stable. She thought 
that her husband had wrung their necks 
ready for the Christmas market. So 
she took them into her kitchen and 
plucked them. ‘That same evening the 
poor woman opened the larder door 
and the six ducks filed out, now sobered 
up from their poteen binge, and without 
a single feather between them. 

But this is the first year we've had to 
deal with a drunken cow. If you think 
that’s funny, just try to fix a milking 
machine to a swaying udder. And even 
when the thing is on, it’s not exactly 
amusing to have to sit listening to her 
garrulous and improbable stories. A 
drunken cow is nearly as big a bore as 
you are sober. RONALD DUNCAN 
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““Mirzi’s ‘Lose-A-BRA’ DANCE AN ACCIDENT 
Police satisfied that when burlesque dancer 
Mitzi Martell lost her bra in Hulme Hippo- 
drome, Manchester, show it was an accident. 
Mitzi was doing a dance when bra fell off. 
There was no doubt people were turning to 
Liberalism again, said Mrs. Geoffrey Acland, 
wife of former party chairman, when address- 
ing N.-W. women Liberals at Altrincham 
rally.” Manchester Evening Netes 


All the same... 
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The Isle of Glass 


The Story of 


King Arthur’s Avalon: 
Collins, 


Glastonbury. Geoffrey Ashe. 
18/- 


: much legend has accumulated 


round Glastonbury that it is hard 

to know where to begin even in 
an attempt to describe what Mr. Geoffrey 
Ashe’s book is about. The labours he 
has undertaken must have been colossal, 
and he has produced a work that not 
only covers every aspect of the subject 
but one that is also written with the 
greatest clarity. Indeed, Mr. Ashe is so 
persuasive in his arguments and so fair 
to people who disagree with him, or 
those who are not orthodox Roman 
Catholics, that the reader begins almost 
to feel uneasy at the lack of slipshod 
writing, bad temper and bigotry often 
to be associated with studies of this kind. 

Glastonbury, in Somerset, with its 
Tor and two minor hills, appears to have 
been a place of mystery in prehistoric 
times. Gwyn ap Nudd, King of the 
Fairies and Lord of Annwn (Celtic 
Hades), lived at Glastonbury, and the 
Tor was the terminus of the Wild Hunt 
of which he was the leader “‘when the 
souls of the dead are whisked out of their 
bodies and borne through the thunder- 
clouds.” There, too, are the remains of 
a Lake Village (third century B.c.) 
burial ground. 

The place was venerated by the 
Druids (whose name—though etymo- 
logists now frown on the suggestion— 
could come from the same root as 
“wizard” “gnostic” or ‘“‘brahmin”), 
but the first important tradition to be 
examined here is that a Christian church 
was built at Glastonbury by Joseph of 
Arimathea, reputedly a rich man, no 
longer young, who undertook Christ’s 
entombment after the Crucifixion. 
Joseph, curiously enough, is a figure 
to whom few other legends attach. If 
such a disciple had indeed founded a 
church in Britain at this early period 
the fact would be a serious challenge to 
the unquestioned supremacy of Rome; 
and Glastonbury was even at times 
known as Roma Secunda. 


P / 


Mr. Ashe has much of interest to say 
about this story which there is not spzce 
to consider here. The next important 
point with which he deals is Glaston- 
bury as the burial place of King Arthur, 
who, during the past thirty years, has 
emerged from being a hero of romance 
(or even an avatar of Osiris) and become 
a recognizable historical character. 





Arthur is now accepted as a cavalry 
leader of the Romano-British aristocracy 
who had served under Ambrosius 
Aurelianus (died about 500). The 
latter had opposed the Celtic “ national- 
ism” of Vortigern (died akout 465). 
Ambrosius and his successor Arthur 
kept the Saxons at bay for fifty or sixty 
years. This was the century of that 
famous Morgan alias Pelagius, who, says 
Mr. Ashe, taught that ‘anybody who 
does the best he can in obedience to 
Christ’s moral teaching will go to ever- 
lasting beatitude.” Glastonbury had a 
somewhat ambivalent share in the 
controversy when Pelagius was con- 
demned by Rome as an arch-heretic. 

Henry II and Edward I both saw at 
Glastonbury the bones said to be those 
of Arthur and Guinevere. In the light 
of what is now known of Arthur there 
seems no particular reason to suppose 
that these remains were not genuine. 
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If the monks had wanted to fake some- 
thing they would have faked the bones 
of Joseph of Arimathea, which would 
have offered a much more obvious goal 
for pilgrims. But again we must pass 
quickly on. 

Closely connected with the Arthurian 
Legend is the Quest of the Holy Grail. 
It would not be going too far to say 
that most people suppose that Joseph of 
Arimathea is said to have brought to 
Britain the Grail itself, the cup used by 
Christ at the Last Supper. This is far 
from the case. The monastic legends 
make no such claim, and the Grail 
clearly derives from a_ pre-Christian 
talisman which was at times something 
of an embarrassment to the Church 
though closely associated with the 
emergence of the late developed doctrine 
of worship of the Virgin Mary. Mr. 


Ashe thinks the Grail may have had 


some connection with crystal-gazing: a 
vessel or even actual crystal that 
induced hypnotic visions. 

The medieval history of Glastonbury 
as the richest and most powerful 
religious house in Great Britain belongs 
to a more ordinary chronicle of fact 
than this early material; and however 
inevitable in some form the Dis- 
solution, its methods in the case of 
Glastonbury make depressing reading. 
If one has a criticism of Mr. Ashe it is 
that he somewhat soft-pedals (though 
not ignoring) the obvious sexual 


symbolism of the pre-Christian Grail | 


legends. No doubt extreme tact was 
required in their investigation even as 
here noted. Enough has been said to 
show that he has traversed in general 
much exceedingly difficult ground, both 
in this and other matters. He is to be 
congratulated on an absorbing book. 
ANTHONY POWELL 


Up to the Moment 

A Bit Off the Map. Angus Wilson. 

and Warburg, 13/6 

In three of his eight new stories Mr. 
Wilson shows himself determined to 
catch up with the times: introducing 
references to Espresso-bars, Look Back 
in Anger, TV, and Elvis the Pelvis; 
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Kennie, the cretinous wide boy in search 
of Inner Truth, wears specially-tailored 
jeans, “very tight because I’ve got good 
legs.” He is a brilliant comic invention, 
although it was perhaps a technical error 
to open and close the title-story with an 
interior monologue, partly because Mr. 
Wilson, not really a colloquial writer, 
does not sustain the correct idiom for 
several consecutive pages. With the 
younger intellectuals he seems even less 
at home: can they really talk such archaic 
rubbish, about Vision and Will, or 
gallantry and panache? There are two 
good madmen and an occasional touch 
of the eerie; but by far the best story is 
narrated by the shrewd, bitchy wife of a 
young publisher: a real triumph of its 
kind, perhaps indicating where the 
author’s real forte lies. J. M-R. 


Leader of the Few. Basil Collier. Yarrolds, 
25/- 


Air Chief Marshal Lord Dowding, 
here described by Basil Collier as the 
architect of victory and presiding genius 
of the Battle of Britain, is a somewhat 
enigmatic figure. Some recall a com- 
mander unyielding in his demands on 
the individual in the execution of duty, 
lacking in humour and not unreasonably 
nicknamed “ Stuffy.’’ Radar development 
was mainly due to his encouragement, 
and it can be said that but for him there 
might have been no Hurricane, no Spit- 
fire, no chain of radar stations and 
therefore no escape for the R.A.F. from 
disaster. 

Mr. Collier has drawn both on his 
personal knowledge of Lord Dowding 
and on the research he did for his official 
history, The Defence of the United 
Kingdom; this has enabled him to steer 
a middle course between making dis- 
closures that might arouse a_ public 
controversy and conforming to the self- 
effacement of Lord Dowding. He only 
hints at the reasons for rather shabby 
treatment by the Air Ministry. A. V. 


Collected Poems: Volume II. Roy 

Campbell. Bodley Head, 21/- 

The importance of Roy Campbell has 
probably been under-estimated, largely 
as a result of political—and sometimes 
of merely personal—prejudice. Like his 
mentor, Wyndham Lewis, he overplayed 
his role of “public enemy,” and his pose 
of truculent, swashbuckling virility has 
tended to occlude his very considerable 
poetic achievement. He had a natural— 
and unfashionable—talent for writing in 
the “grand manner,” and possessed a 
gift for sustained rhetoric unrivalled 
among his contemporaries; yet the 
flaunting, Byronic panache is coupled, 
characteristically, with a _ sensibility 
deriving from Rimbaud and the sym- 
bolists. The effect is curious and 
stimulating, at times suggesting some 
piece by Debussy which has_ been 
re-scored for military band. 

Campbell was an extremely prolific 
writer, and a third volume of his col- 





lected poems is promised for the future; 
about half the present book is taken up 
with “Flowering Rifle,” an immensely 
long satire on the Spanish War which, 
though pointed and effective enough in 
parts, lapses too often into bombast or 
downright silliness. Among the shorter 
poems included are several epigrammatic 
quatrains, a form at which he excelled. 
a. 


Aubade. Kenneth Martin. Chapman and 

Hall, 10/6 

It is easy to give a resigned sigh at the 
thought of a novel by a sixteen-year-old, 
called Aubade and telling of a boy’s 
reactions to the constricted life of his 
unhappy lower-middle-class home and 
the “romantic friendship” that develops 
with an older boy; but this particular 
Aubade bears such clear signs of promise 
that it cannot be passed off so easily. 

Its hero is not a long-haired hyper- 
sensitive with a penchant for Debussy, 
but a convincingly normal ex-grammar- 
school boy whose very ordinariness 
makes his difficulties seem more import- 
ant. Older writers may well envy 
Mr. Martin the finished economy of his 
style; and if he is at present inclined to 
take short cuts across some of his 
problems, both emotional and narrative, 
at least he knows how to present his 
characters complete and in the round, 
and to convey to his readers the reality 
of their concerns. Mr. Martin, young 
but (thank God) not angry, seems likely, 
in fact, to have a considerable future 
before him. B. A. Y. 
All Rome Trembled. Melton S. Davis. 

Barrie Books, 12/6 
The Montesi Scandal. 

Faber, 18/- 

Beginning with a journalist’s arraign- 
ment, the Montesi Affair, which con- 
vulsed Italy between 1953 and 1957, 
developed into a murder trial in which 
the accused were the son of the ex- 
Foreign Minister, a Sicilian marquis, 
and the Roman police chief. There were 
ninety-two volumes of evidence, and the 
principal prosecution witnesses were two 
“wizards” (both later discredited), and 
the marquis’s enigmatic ex-mistress, 
variously dubbed the Black Swan and 
the Girl of the Century. The victim 
used to wear two coats of lipstick 
(known as her “ Maginot Line”) to 
prevent her policeman-fiancé from kissing 
her; and the case revolved largely around 
the disappearance of her suspender belt 
(“Jupce: Did your sister wear her 
suspender belt over or under her pants? 
Wanpa: Always over”). The _ pro- 
ceedings ended in acquittal after the 
defence lawyers had walked out on the 
Judge in a huff. Both Mr. Davis and 
Mr. Wayland Young (a clever novelist 
and former Observer correspondent) 
sum up admirably the social and 
political implications of this tragi-farce. 
The former’s book is richer in docu- 


Wayland Young. 


mentary detail, while the latter’s includes 
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“ZT can hardly wait for them to get 
cracking on the Nash Terraces.” 


an interview with Simenon which throws 

much light on the creative processes of 

this particular author. J. M-R. 
(City Art Gallery). 


ie 
Closes December 31 


HE two hundred and fifty Old 

Masters which fill the City Art 

Gallery at Manchester mark the 
centenary of a far larger exhibition held 
in that city, and considered to be, in its 
way, the main artistic highlight of 
nineteenth-century England. In recog- 
nition of this, in the present exhibition, 
where possible, works which were then 
shown have been reclaimed on loan by 
kindness of the present owners. ‘To this 
we owe a new view of the Queen’s 
“ Esther before Ahasuerus”’ by Tintoretto, 
usually at Hampton Court, and par- 
ticularly well placed in Manchester where 
it can be seen, if need be, in the distance 
from the top of the stairs through an 
intervening room. Even more exciting 
as a rare treat is the opportunity to see 
Rembrandt’s “The Standard Bearer,” a 
fine portrait, albeit in rather grimy con- 
dition, from the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, and once the property of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. The present exhibition, 
which does not contain all the great 
names, is quite rich in Rembrandts and 
includes his staggering “ Belshazzar’s 
Feast,’’ where Rembrandt has realized 
in the most sumptuous paint and 
strongest terms of light and shade a 
scene of strangely turbaned figures 
convulsed with fear; the writing on the 
wall. It is no disparagement to say that 
after contemplating this great tour de 


AT THE GALLERY 


Old Masters at Manchester 


force one may turn with relief to his 


companionable and slightly comic por- 
trait with the short arms, “’Tromp.” 





The presence of four works by 
Signorelli, that vigorous draughtsman 
who won the approbation of Michel- 
angelo, much enhances the show, as do 
some Rubens’ sketches. ‘The latter 
include a small version of the large 
“Descent from the Cross” at Antwerp, 
and two heads on a single canvas dis- 
covered lately by Mrs. Bromley-Daven- 
port at Capesthorne in Cheshire. Also 
of local as well as artistic interest are two 
contrasting pictures of Tabley, by Wilson 
and Turner. Turner has introduced a 
choppy day at sea into the rural waters of 
the lake at Tabley. A revelation to many 
will be the exquisite painting by Nicolas 
Largilliere of Elizabeth Throckmorton 
(a family possession, not previously 
exhibited). It is in very fine condition, 
and only equalled in this respect by a 
group of gallants on a rocky beach by 
Vernet and a delightful Richard Wilson. 

ADRIAN DAINTREY 


AT THE PLAY 


The Pirate 
(R.A.D.A., VANBRUGH) 


HE Vanbrugh is the Royal Academy 

of Dramatic Art’s own theatre, and 

on its well-proportioned stage, before 
an audience congenially accommodated, 
senior students first come to grips with 
the Theatre. One company gave The 
Pirate last week; this week the other will 
follow with Hedda Gabler. 

The Marcel Achard play (Barbara 
Couper’s translation) is probably a 
tougher proposition than Ibsen’s will be. 
Its action fluctuates between to-day’s 
Hollywood studios and a_buccaneer’s 








Benjamin W. Lee—GeERALD JAMES 





ship in 1716, its film-star hero and 
heroine doubling their eighteenth-century 
counterparts. This gives scope and 
presents no particular difficulties. But 
as the play develops, and the Hollywood 
couple slowly begin to suspect that they 
are the pirate and his mistress rein- 
carnated, outlines become blurred; and 
what principally emerges from the 
inevitable comparison between talented 
fledglings and polished professionals is 
that the finer shades of characterization 
and interpretation are indispensable if 
the audience is really to know what is 
going on. The author has not helped 
greatly. His boundaries, even between 
comedy and drama, are not always well- 
defined; and nothing embarrasses an 
audience more than to have laughed at 
a line whose successor shows that they 
shouldn’t have. Perhaps the answer to 
this is that, whether the author is 
certain of his intended effect or not, the 
actor should be in no doubt. 

On the whole the company does nobly. 
It is graceful and audible and in many 
cases decorative. ‘Technically all was 
managed skilfully (but for a touch of 
half-heartedness with the fog-machine, 
which could happen to anybody), and 
kindhearted intentions to downgrade 
critical standards were for most of the 
evening superfluous. 

As a film-director who could so easily 
have been all film-directors who ever 
were, Mr. Gerald James was crisply 
individual. Mr. Douglas Livingstone’s 
Kid Jackson and Frank O’Hara, if not 
always clearly split into personalities, 
had a proper heroic dash, and Miss 
Thelma Whiteley, as both heroines, is 


(The Pirate 


Kid Jackson (Frank O’ Hara)—Dovuctas LiviNGsTONE 
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obviously gaing to be a very good actress 
indeed one day, with that precious gift of 
getting more out of a line than the author 
put into it, and a most taking serenity 
which suggests lots going on underneath. 
In a much smaller part, as the director’s 
secretary, Miss Jillian Graham revealed 
a priceless instinct for timing a comic 
line. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The Summer of the Seventeenth Doll 
(New—8/5/57) is a_ refreshing and 
absorbing play; Share My Lettuce 
(Comedy—21/8/57) and At the Drop of a 
Hat (Fortune—16/1/57) are probably the 
best light entertainments in town, and 
there is Paul Scofield’s tour de force in 
Dead Secret (Piccadilly—5/6/57). 

J. B. Boornroyp 


AT THE OPERA 

Aida (COVENT GARDEN) 
HE immense kingly heads with mild, 
wide eyes fixed unseeingly on the 
back of the grand tier are like those 
in the Egyptology hall at the British 
Museum. Salvatore Fiume, who designed 
the new scenery, has used them clinch- 
ingly in the first two scenes. After this 
they began to pall. 

With its cluttered monuments and 
steep, zigzagging main road, the Triumph 
Scene suggested something wrong in the 
Thebes public works department, which 
is due for an early shake-up. Against 
this ineptitude, a mobile and_ nicely 
navigated State barge is reintroduced in 
the Nile Scene (high time, too) and (a 
telling though original touch) Radames 
is haled to judgment inside a colossus, 
the proceedings being dominated un- 
cannily by a hollowed-out nose and a 
pair of reversed eye-slits. 

Margharita Wallmann’s production, 
busily and breathlessly written up in 
advance, is exasperatingly a-musical at 
best, callously anti-musical at worst. 

The shape and twitter of things to 
come were to be divined from certain 
innovations in the Act 1 council-of-war. 
While the King, hedged about by his 
ministers, was hearing reports from the 
Ethiopian front and briefing General 
Radames, a pack of young persons 
squatted near by with rectangles of 
Bristol board on their laps and painted 
assiduously. At first I thought it was a 
privileged life class up for the day from 
the Luxor Polytechnic. Then it dawned. 
These were court scribes doing a 
Hansard stint. 

Instead of clumping their mock harps 
four beats to the bar in time with the 
real harps in the wings, the girl minstrels 
in Amneris’s boudoir clumped three and 
dropped a stitch just to be different. 


When Miss Barbieri was half-way 
through her second statement of Ah 
vieni amor, three blackamoors’ who 


should have been awaiting their dance- 
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cue in mid-stage came rocking on in 
grotesque postures up-stage, taking our 
eyes and minds off Miss Barbieri and 
Verdi at once. 

For Miss Wallmann, by origin a 
choreographer and a great believer in 
getting on with the show, Verdi is, 
indeed, a chap to be slapped down and 
put in his place. She distractingly 
imposes blackout, backdrop and _ spot- 
light at the start of Ritorna vincitor and 
long before the end of Aida’s and 
Amneris’s duet in Act II. ‘This is to 
quicken the scene shifting. But who jibs 
at a few minutes more or less? To see 
and hear Verdi according to his own 
notions I would gladly authorize Miss 
Wallmann to roll up her backdrops and 
clap a quarter-hour on to her schedule. 

In any case the time Miss Wallmann 
saved was, or seemed to be, more than 
frittered away by Mr. Kubelik, the 
conductor. Not only were his tempi 
often cataleptic; in the heart of the Nile 
Scene, where pace and _ tone-volume 
should fluctuate as sensitively as a 
magnetic needle, he betrayed as little 
worship or understanding of Verdi as 
Miss Wallmann herself. 

Much of the singing was on a par: 
incredibly out of tune in Act 1 and 
either graceless or out of character later. 
A matchless Katya and a sterling Magda, 
Miss Shuard simply hasn’t got an Aida- 
type voice, which is all that need be said 
except that perhaps, with luck and hard 
work, she may grow one. Even Miss 
Barbieri, the one truly panache-worthy 
performer on the stage, couldn’t con- 
sistently sing in tune. Her last note, 
supposed to be top A, was way below the 
bull. CHARLES REID 


AT THE PICTURES 
24 He Who Must Die 

HAVE to confess, if you hadn’t 
I noticed it, a lack of high seriousness: 

there are certain kinds of film which, 
though I know very well they are good, 
even classically good, I go to see from a 
sense of duty rather than with any hope 
of being given an enjoyable or otherwise 
rewarding experience. Of this kind, I 
had felt sure beforehand, was Celui Qui 
Doit Mourir, or He Who Must Die 
(Director: Jules Dassin). This I had 
heard was magnificent, but sombrely 
magnificent: a tragedy, adapted from the 
novel Christ Recrucified, by Nikos 
Kazantzakis, and full of religious sym- 
bolism, most unlikely to arouse my 
enthusiasm at all however much I might 
respect it. But in fact, I found it had 
quite astounding power of a sort that 
I hardly remember in a film before. I 
believe it is capable of making clear, at 
last, to many people who have never 
properly understood it, the meaning of 
that Aristotelian statement of the func- 
tion of tragedy, and of making them 
realize the satisfaction it is possible to get 
from watching a tragedy. 





On the surface it may appear to be a 
modern (1921—Greece under the Turks) 
version of the story of Christ, but it is 
infinitely more than the arid piece of 
ingenuity such a description would 
suggest. ‘There are, to be sure, equiv- 
alents for all the personages of the 
original, from the named ones chosen for 
parts in a village’s Passion Play to the 
easy-going, cynical Turkish governor 
who becomes a sort of Pilate; but the 
riveting quality of the picture comes 
from the details, situations and in- 
dividuals.of this particular story, and the 
way the director (who collaborated in 
adapting it) presents them. The focus 
of conflict is a group of refugees, led by 
their own priest; the priest and other 
elders of the village turn them away, 
though they are dying of hunger. The 
Christ of the Passion Play, a young 
shepherd (Pierre Vaneck), is one of those 
who feel most strongly for them and defy 
the authorities in trying to help them. 
Motives on each side are far too subtly 
complicated for a brief summary, but one 
circumstance that makes for two or three 
scenes of extraordinary power and 
suspense is that the young man is 
diffident and a stammerer, and it falls to 
him to rouse his fellow-villagers to act 
against the orders of their dominating 
priest (Fernand Ledoux). 

There are several other wonderfully 
impressive players including Jean Servais 
as the refugees’ priest, and the whole 
film is most profoundly and intensely 
moving—moving not to easy tears, in the 
usual sense of the word (the most 
trivially mechanical devices can spring 
tears), but in a way to make the heart 
turn over and shake the mind. A film 
capable of that has absolute value: to see 
it is an experience worth having. 


This was one of those weeks; the other 
two films shown to the press it would, in 
my opinion, be waste of everybody’s 
time to review explicitly. One I left in 
irritated boredom after twenty minutes 
or so; the other I saw to the end because 
its unintentional, unconscious fatuity 
was genuinely funny. Both are aimed at 
very simple audiences. One is dubbed in 
English (from Russian) plainly for that 
very reason: because the audience it is 
aimed at would not be able to read titles 
fast enough. The unintentional fun 
comes from the dubbing—the English 
locutions and accents, with their regional 
and social associations, in the mouths of 
characters whose ways of thinking and 
behaving are utterly incongruous... But 
quite apart from this the piece seemed to 
me absurd. People advance into the 
frame of the screen and bellow, with 
lavish gestures, what should really be a 
throwaway line; and the whole affair is 
like nothing so much as an acted synopsis 
—or a story told by a child, who hurries 
over the devices necessary to get the 
characters into position for the interest- 
ing bits. The other is a Spanish- 
language work, heavily over-musicked, 
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(He Who Must Die 


Manolis—PierrRe VANECK 


full (even in the twenty minutes I saw) of 
artificially “set-up” dialogues, glossily 
lit in the manner of twenty-five years ago, 
and quite obviously constructed to 
convey a “message.’” Now why should 
these things receive critical attention 
merely because, this week, there happens 
to be nothing else? 
* ~ * * . 

Survey 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The big news is René Clair’s Porte des 
Lilas; review next week. There are two 
or three other big ones, and in case it 
should get overlooked I want now to put 
in a strong recommendation for The 
Birthday Present (Director: Pat Jackson), 
an excellent unpretentious British picture, 
admirably done, most gripping and 
entertaining. Also worth secing in 
London: A Face in the Crowd (30/10/57), 
The Bridge on the River Kwai (16/10/57) 
and Around the World in Eighty Days 
(17/7/57). 

Top new release: Woman in a Dressing 
Goren (16/10/57), quite first-rate. Don’t 
be put off by the title of Oh! for a Man! 
(9/10/57), which is funny and enjoyable. 

RicHARD MALLETT 


: ON THE AIR 
Smart Cookies 


SHOULD like to make an 
I impracticable suggestion 

to Catherine Dove, who 
now produces the B.B.C.’s 
“Brains Trust.” It is that she 
should try to recruit brains 
who are prepared to hum and 
haw before trotting out their 
answers. 

Television abhors a vacuum, 
and defines a vacuum as any 
break in sound or action 
longer than is strictly necessary 
to draw breath. An “unpre- 
pared and unrehearsed dis- 
cussion” is considered a failure 
unless the spiel flows with the 
consistency of an emergency 
blood transfusion. Any pause 
or break in the relentless drip 
of words is a disaster, and 
offending speakers are 
promptly banished from the studios. 
They are not good television material. 
As in sound-radio, producers are taught 
that “drying up,” the unplanned hiatus, 
is the cardinal sin. Keep it going, keep 
talking, don’t let up, say something. 

Is it any wonder that TV is so short 
of ideas? People who are wont to weigh 
their words before giving voice are not 
wanted, yet nearly all the useful and 
interesting pronouncements in this world 
happen to be delivered by people who 
make a practice of weighing their words. 
I am not suggesting that everyone 
who performs regularly for the talks 
department is incapable of original and 
constructive thought—merely that the 
B.B.C.-I.T.A. treatment of discussion 
programmes discourages mental activity 
in depth. 

Most of the stars of the air are selected 
for their gift of the gab. They are slickers, 
smart cookies. They think superficially, 
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BERNARD MILES 


never more than one spit deep, and their 
answers are invariably ready-made and 
shop-soiled. 

It is difficult for middle-aged viewers 
to understand the cynicism of the younger 
generation when confronted by the gar- 
rulous long-play disputants of the 
“Brains Trust,’’ ‘Panorama,’ ‘“ Press 
Conference,” and so on. We have been 
brought up on them—from Joad to 
Wyatt. But the youngsters are not 
deceived. 

So, Miss Dove, purely as an experi- 
ment could you remove the ready- 
reckoner brains and design a few specimen 
programmes which acknowledge the fact 
that the pursuit of truth is often a matter 
of dutiful deliberation and pregnant (as 
Wooster would say) silence? Many 
viewers would welcome a more pedestrian 
and purposeful tempo and an opportunity 
to join in the cogitation. 

Impossible? I was afraid so. 
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By fusing the talents of- 
H. E. Bates and Bernard Miles] 
into the “My Uncle Silas” 
series the B.B.C. has at last” 
discovered a convincing way 
of presenting the short story 
on television. Miles is quite 
brilliant in these earthy, senti- 
mental yarns. He moves 
easily about his workshop, 
fiddling with property equip- 
ment, and reciting peripatetic- 
ally. There is the authentic 
twinkle in his eye and he 
fondles his vowels like a con- 
noisseur. ‘There have been 
many attempts—from the fire- 
side confidences of Algernon 
Blackwood to the chirpy 
theatricals of Wilfred Pickles 
—to translate short stories to 
the little screen, and this is 
easily the most successful yet. 
The only disconcerting note is 
that the sound-track of the 
film is patchy. 





Back on sound-radio I found “ Report 
on Revolution, 1917” a most interesting 
symposium. In Radio Times Terence 
Tiller (who edited the programme) 
explained how the authorities were 
recruited—‘‘Appeals to colleagues in 
several B.B.C. departments produced a 
generous crop of names and addresses . .. 
Advertisements, in the daily and weekly 
Press, brought in a shoal of answers from 
eye-witnesses or from their friends and 
relations ...’’ Well, there is nothing like 
research and additional research, but at 
least half of the speakers in this report 
seemed to have absolutely nothing useful 
to contribute. They had been in or near 
Moscow at the time, heard shooting. 

But the other half of the team was 
certainly worth listening to. Sputniks of 
the world—unite! 

BERNARD HOLLOWooD 
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